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extension Jemce 

REV^W 


^  We  who  are  eiiKiiKed  in  exteiiKion  work  in 
Alabama  have  c-onchHh*d  that  our  No.  1 
job  is  to  make  our  work  luort*  effiH'tive  for 
more  iieople.  To  amimplish  this  ohjtH’tive,  we 
must  do  a  bittKer  and  better  Job  of  teachiui! 
and  inspiring  more  {leople  into  action.  Instea<t 
of  UdiiK  satisfled  with  individuals  here  and 
there  who  are  extension  distdples.  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  and  projecting  our  extension  program  to 
intluence  the  majority  of  iieople  in  each  com¬ 
munity  of  each  ixtunty  in  Alabama  to  adopt 
impnivtsl  practk'es. 

We  lielieve  that  through  the  development 
of  rural  leadership  we  can  reach  all  the  rural 
people  in  the  State.  However,  we  know  that 
to  ammiplish  this  goal  commands  the  very 
best  teaching  methods  at  our  dis|»osal  and  the 
employment  of  the  very  l)**st  extension  work¬ 
ers.  We  believe  that  as  teachers  we  have 
not  only  to  teach  but  that  we  have  to  inspire 
people,  young  and  old,  into  intelligent  action. 

We  have  surveyed  the  field  and  found  that 
in  far  too  many  instances  we  have  infiiienctsl 
improvement  uism  too  small  a  iiercentage  of 
the  people.  We  have  concludtHl  that  we  have 
been  either  somewhat  deficient  in  presenting 
facts  or,  to  an  extent,  unimpressive  as  teach¬ 
ers.  Regardlt'ss  of  what  the  exact  deficiency 
may  lie,  we  know  that  results  have  not  lM*en 
adtHpiate  for  our  satisfaction  and  for  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

As  the  initial  step,  we  have  set  ourselves 
to  the  task  of  making  an  extension  program 
which  means  most  in  value  to  the  farm  ptstple 
of  Alabama,  ke(‘ping  in  mind  that  it  must  lie 
explicit  and  that  it  must  approach  the  farm, 
the  honu‘,  and  the  family  as  a  unit.  This  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  (‘omplete,  but  it  is  well  on  tin* 
way  on  a  county  liasis.  Obviously,  it,  too,  must 
be  changed  and  impnivtsl  as  ex|)erlenc*e  rc*- 
veals  its  deficiencies. 

Upon  this  program  we  are  csMtrdinating  all 
of  the  agencies  engagisl  in  educational  or 
related  work  among  rural  iieople.  In  this  way 
all  are  working  tiigether  on  the  same  Job  and 
for  the  same  objectives. 

We  have  equipisHl  each  (•ounty  oflU*e  with 
an  addressing  machine  and  stencils  so  that 
both  Idg  and  little  mailing  lists  (-an  lie  main¬ 
tained  and  used  for  effective  contact  through 
the  mails.  The  average  c<iuuty  has  S.OtX)  of 
these  stencils. 


We  Must  Reach  More  People 


P.  O.  DAVIS,  Director,  Alabama  Extenaon  Service 


A  more  re<vnt  addition  to  each  c-ounty  of- 
fic(‘  is  that  of  a  I'ombination  film-strip  and 
stereopticon  machine  so  that  each  county 
worker  may  combine  vision  with  sound  in 
presenting  fai’ts  at  meetings. 

For  greater  mass  attack,  we  are  arranging 
and  prestMiting,  either  in  iM'rson  or  by  syn¬ 
dicate  or  by  transcription,  siiecial  broadcasts 
ti  da.vs  of  ea<'h  wet*k  over  most  of  the  radio 
stations  in  Alaliama. 

We  have  excellent  working  rtdations  with 
the  daily  and  weekly  pn'ss  of  the  State  and 
with  farm  and  liome  magazines.  They  are 
lilM'ral  in  carrying  our  messages. 

A  new  feature  is  a  monthly  magazine  in¬ 
sert  for  weekly  news|ia|M‘rs  uiuler  the  name 
of  This  Month  in  Rural  .Xlalaima.  It  is  an 
8-|iage  tabloid  laililication  which  is  made  a 
Iiart  of  the  U7  wwkly  newsiiu|iers  now  carr.v- 
ing  it.  With  well  over  KMMibO  circulation, 
it  is  the  most  widel.v  circulated  publication  in 
Alaliama. 

Another  publication  with  a  circulation  of 
6  Mibb  goes  monthly  to  the  4-H  (”lub  Isiys 
iind  girls.  We  also  make  rather  extensive 
use  of  hulletins. 

We  have  Just  pr«>|inr(Hl  and  priiitisl  for  all 
agricultural  workers  in  Alalaima  a  hand- 
IsKik  of  agricuiturai  infornuition.  It  is  their 
agricultural  bible;  and  it  is  to  lie  r(>vis(Ml 
annually  to  k(H‘p  it  up  to  date. 

We  are  placing  iiiucli  more  emphasis  u|Hin 
community  or  group  action  than  u|Min  in- 
divblual  action.  Instead  of  having  only  a 
f)‘w  individuals  in  each  community  influemvd 
by  extension  teaching  we  are  determiiUHl  to 
have  a  majority  in  each  community  of  each 
cminty  in  tlie  State. 

To  do  this,  each  ismnty  worker  must  have 
traimsl  volunteer  leaders  in  (‘ach  community. 
Through  thes«‘  leaders  extension  agents  are 
exiKH-teil  to  n*ach  eflfeitively  the  entire 
county. 

A  liig  Joli  is  ahead  of  us,  of  course.  In 
fact.  It  Is  enormous.  Wlien  we  divide  the 
numiM'r  of  rural  (leople  in  Alalmma  by  the 
total  numlier  of  extension  workers  in  the 
State,  we  get  a  figure  of  approximately  ■'i.OOb. 
A  colh‘ge  or  university  with  an  enrollment 
of  would  have  2bb  to  3(MI  teachers  plus 

a  numlM‘r  of  i-lerical  and  laliorntory  assist¬ 
ants. 


And  all  of  tlu^sc*  i-ollege  students  must  meet 
tlieir  teachers  in  gr<iii|is.  But  one  extension 
worker  is  expei-ted  first  to  make  contact  with 
and  then  tench  anil  influence  this  large  num- 
iier.  His  range  of  instruction  is  not  narrow, 
as  is  frequently  true  in  classrooms.  In¬ 
stead,  he  must  cover  most  of  the  subJiH‘ts  and 
problems  with  which  rural  iieople  are  con- 
frontcHl  in  tlieir  homes,  on  their  farms,  and 
in  their  markets.  In  fact,  the  extension 
worker  must  lie  an  authority  in  many  fields 
of  knowle<lge  and  an  able  organizer  as  well, 
radiating  inspiration  tliat  cnus(‘s  information 
to  1104*01110  application. 

Human  lieings,  we  are  riuninded  by  histor¬ 
ians,  have  improved  as  they  gaimsl  and  ap¬ 
plied  knowledge.  Bit  by  bit,  information  hai> 
a4*cumulat(*d  through  exiierlence,  by  n*search. 
and  otherwi.s(\  As  it  spread  and  was  ap¬ 
plied.  it  enricluHl  human  thinking  and  liuman 
living.  This,  of  courst*.  is  the  basic  princi¬ 
ple  utideriying  extension  work  in  agrh'ulture 
and  home  economics. 

The  c4immission  nn-elvisl  by  early  4‘xtension 
workers  provide<l.  in  the  main,  that  they 
select  men  and  women  to  condiu't  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  improved  pra<‘ti(‘es  of  different  kinds 
for  the  pitriMisi*  of  informing  and  influencin); 
their  neighlstrs  and  others. 

This  priHtHlure,  of  <*4iurs(',  was  wise,  and  its 
objectives  were  souml.  Kxiierien<*e  has 
proviHl  the  wisdom  of  the  demonstration 
method  in  extension  teaching;  but  it  has  also 
rev4*ale<l  the  deflcien<*i»*s  of  4*xtensioti  workers 
in  spreailing  demonstnition  information  to 
others,  and  in  in.spiring  them  to  apply  it. 

Extension  workers  need  to  U‘ad  farm  iieii- 
pie  into  a  study  of  all  phases  of  all  prolilems 
lauiring  on  rural  welfare.  It  is  not  enough 
that  we  teach  only  material  things  which 
infliUMn'e  rural  life.  The  Job  of  the  extension 
t4‘acher  is  to  bring  to  the  attention,  through 
rural  leadership,  all  problems  of  rural  life 
and  their  solutions. 

To  nc<*omplish  the  iH*e«l4Hl  and  that  whi<*h 
is  ex|iected,  eac*h  extension  worker  must  think 
and  act  in  terms  of  doing  a  big  Job  in  an 
^•ffe«•tlve  way,  which  means  that  he  or  she 
must  devote  more  time  to  gniup  work  and 
11*88  time  to  individual  work.  It  is  u|Miti  this 
Jiib  that  the  extension  worker  of  the  future 
will  rise  or  fall. 
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Helping  Farm  Families  to  Better  Health 


I  Unral  hoaltli  prohlems  are  an  old  sttiry 
to  extension  workers.  These  pioneer 
health  eriismiers  have  lieen  working  away  on 
the  proltlems  from  many  fronts,  through  bet¬ 
ter  sanitation.  Imtter  ftaid,  and  Irntter-in- 
formeil  iMHiple.  The  philosophy  of  lietter 
living  for  the  farm  family  through  a  well- 
pluniKHi  f<HKl  supply  has  taken  rtmt.  In  a 
recent  study  made  hy  the  Itureau  of  lIonu> 
hJcouomics.  farm  families  as  a  whole  apiamr 
to  be  tbe  lH‘st-f(Hl  iMiimlation  group  in  the 
country.  Tlie  diet  of  61)  i»erc-ent  of  tlie  farm 
families  stiidiefl  imd  or  ex*-t*ede«l  average 
minimuiu  reiinlrements  in  every  nutrient, 
whereas  only  40  iien-ent  of  the  village  fami¬ 
lies  and  in  some  se<‘tions  of  the  country  only 
•kt  penvnt  of  the  eity  families  fanni  as  well. 

I  Ijist  year,  some  211).000  faniili«‘S  reia>rted  that 
I  they  had  plaiintHl.  prmliiceil.  and  pres»*rv(*<l 
their  home  fmal  supply  aeeording  to  health 
iieeils.  Mor**  than  407.000  families  reiKirtml 
tliat  they  are  serving  iKdter-lialanml  meals 
as  a  result  of  tlie  extension  program. 

With  the  ex)iaiision  of  the  national  pro¬ 
gram  for  maternal  and  ehild  welfare  made 
|M)ssiltIe  liy  s<H-lal  stnuirity  funds,  State  ex- 
tpiision  and  Iiealtli  deimrtment  staffs  have 
workeil  together  in  getting  over  the  idea  of 
the  iniiMirtunee  of  liealth  and  have  nrgiHl  the 
prevention  of  disease  rather  than  the  cure. 
The  intensive  niitrition-liealth  eamiuiigii  put 
(in  ill  Kent  (’oiinty,  I>el.,  by  the  Dtdaware 
I)e|iartnient  of  Health  and  Kdneation  and  the 
Kxtensioii  Servlee  to  eonihat  a  very  high 
I  iimternity  and  tnlieixuilosis  death  rate  in  the 
county  is  a  fine  example  of  this  work. 

The  pres<‘hooI  eliiiies  in  Maine  are  closely 
relateil  to  the  extension  nutrition  program. 
Happy,  Healthy,  Growing  ('hildreii,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  whieh  10.")  elliiies  were  held  last  year 
with  2.300  ehildren  examiiieil  and  1..331 
mothers  interviewed.  Tlie  eooiieration  of  the 
Social  Se<-nrity  Board  has  made  laissible  the 
services  of  a  physician  and  nurse  at  these 
clink's  which  the  nutrition  siiecialist  or  home 
(iemoiistration  agent  attends  to  advise  moth¬ 
ers  regarding  nutritional  neetls  of  children. 

^  It  t(M)k  Nevada  1.3  .vears  to  realize  its  goal 
of  having  7.")  iiereent  of  Its  ehildren  in  goial 
nutritional  condition  and  less  than  10  iiereent 


in  iM)or  nutritional  condition  throngli  ‘'keep- 
growing'’  demonstrations  in  nutrition  and 
health  for  s«-liool  children.  In  addition  to 
eoiH'entrated  effort  on  the  part  of  home  dem¬ 
onstration  workers,  ItK'al  leaders,  health 
nurse,  teachers,  inirents,  and  the  children 
tliemselves,  emiiierators  in  this  projei't  iii- 
elnded  physicians,  dentists,  and  organizations 
concerned  with  piihlic  welfan*.  From  8(K) 
eliildren  in  8  eominuiiitles,  when  tlie  demon¬ 
stration  was  initiattKl  in  lf)23,  the  project 
grew  to  include  more  than  2,800  children  in 
73  eomnuinlties  in  1937.  The  demonstration 
has  lieen  reorganized  and  will  in*  continued, 
for,  as  Mary  S.  Biiol,  home  demonstration 
leader,  says:  “Keeii-growliig  demonstrations 
have  earrietl  over  Into  the  homes  and  have 
iHH'ome  a  lairt  of  family  living  haliits.  As  a 
result,  young  children  tire  entering  stdiool 
today  in  niiicli  lietter  condition  than  did  their 
older  lirothers  and  sisters  some  10  to  12  years 
ngo. 

So  far-reaching  lias  lieen  Arkansas'  live- 
at-hume  program  tliat.  according  to  a  piihlic 
health  survey,  ladlagra  has  decreaswl  in  3 
years  from  362  to  77>  cases.  In  Lee  County, 
wliere  iiellagra  was  most  prevalent,  this  diet- 
deflcieiicy  dis<*ase  lias  liecome  completely 
eradicated  due  to  this  nutrition  program. 
Last  year,  some  7,000  individuals  reporteil 
following  rwommendations  for  corrective 
f«*e<ling  advocatwl  in  the  extension  program. 

Likewise,  in  Tennesset*.  tlie  tuliercnlosis 
toll  which  has  lioeii  nnsnally  high,  simply  lie- 
cause  of  tlie  ignorance  of  fiMsl  values,  has 
Ikhmi  reduced  c-onslderalily  by  the  programs 
on  l)etter-halanc(Hl  diets. 

As  work  with  health  agencies  has  in¬ 
creased,  home  ileinonstrution  clul)  niemliers 
have  lieen  an  infliiential  factor  in  iiersnading 
parents  to  take  advantage  of  the  service  of 
tlie  clinics  and  have  provideil  traiisiMirtatiou 
for  mothers  and  children  as  well  as  assist¬ 
ing  doctors  and  nurses  in  caring  for  clients. 

Home  deinonstration  clubs  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  resiionsibility  in  promoting 
clinics  fur  adults  and  children  in  Mis.sonri 
where  such  excellent  cooperation  among  ex¬ 
tension  agents,  club  members,  school  authori¬ 
ties,  the  State  laiard  of  health,  nnd  local 


health  agem  ies  exists.  Last  year  some 
20.(M)U  individuals,  most  of  tlieiii  st-luMil  eliil- 
dren,  were  iiiiiiiiiiiizeil  and  vai'i  iiiated  against 
typhoid,  diplitheria,  and  sinalliiox  at  a  mini- 
ilium  cost.  More  tliaii  I'ltH)  cliilis  cooia-rated 
in  health  progrunis  siMinsortHl  liy  the  Sta-ial 
SiH-iirity  Board  liy  having  a  nurse  or  phy¬ 
sician  talk  oil  veiu-n-al  dis«-ases.  .''oiiic  l,3tK) 
loial  leaders  conducted  1.40."i  meetings  and 
siMuisortHl  389  clinics  at  which  12,.")19  chil¬ 
dren  were  examined.  There  were  clinics  at 
whicli  cliildrcn's  eyes,  teetli,  ami  t<insils  were 
exaniiiiefl ;  fi-eding  clinics  for  preschiKil 
children ;  and  clinics  for  crippled  iliildreii. 

When  the  New  York  Health  Deiiartment 
launched  a  piieunionia-<-ontrol  camiaiign,  they 
sought  the  a.ssistance  of  the  home  bureau 
forces  in  14  counties.  Lia-al  leaders  were 
trained  liy  dcK-tors  and  nurses  to  relay  to 
rural  coinninnities  a  program  which  in- 
i  liukKl :  Wliat  pnennioiiia  is  and  why  it  is  a 
public  health  prolilem,  tlie  liedside  care  of 
piiennionia  cast-s,  and  resiMiiisiliility  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  coninmnity  toward  pneu¬ 
monia  control. 

At  least  700  mothers  in  Vigo  (’omity,  Ind., 
liave  a  la-tter  nnderstaiidiiig  of  tuliercnlosis 
after  hearing  the  cause,  prevention,  and 
cure  of  the  disease  explained  at  home  dem¬ 
onstration  cluh  meetings.  The  dis<-ussions 
were  led  liy  l*K-al  din-tors  assisting  in  the 
county-wide  drive  against  tuliercnlosis. 
Home  denioiistratioii  cliihs  liave  pledged  their 
lielp  in  eradicating  this  disen.se  which  has 
taken  such  a  heavy  toll  in  the  county. 

A  ciHipi-rative  dental  clinic  organized  in 
Weber  Comity,  Utah,  is  oiien  to  rural  fam¬ 
ilies  at  a  minimum  cost.  Following  farm 
Inireau  uiet-tings  witli  public  health  authori¬ 
ties  relative  to  the  nmch-nee<led  medical  care 
of  farm  families.  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Hazel  Bingham  made  a  survey  of  rural  sen¬ 
timent  on  tlie  subject,  with  the  resulting  or- 
gnnization  of  the  Weber  District  Health  As- 
soi-iation  which  lias  sni-cessfully  oiierated  the 
dental  clinic  for  more  than  a  year. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways  that  home 
deuion.stration  agents  and  the  farm  women 
cooperating  with  them  are  helping  all  farm 
families  to  better  health  opportunities. 
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^  It  was  only  another  piece  of  iMiiH‘r,  8'^ 
by  11  inches.  It  was  but  one  of  several 
hundred  such  sheets  whipited  through  the 
iniiiKHtgruph  machine,  to  c<iiue  forth  with 
slightly  moist  lettering  which  added  up  to 
an  announcement  that  again  the  county 
agent’s  office  was  e(pilpped  with  a  teletyiK*- 
writer  for  the  speedy  receipt  of  prices  that 
the  New  York  market  was  paying  for  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Y’es.  it  was  another  circular  letter — noth¬ 
ing  more,  nothing  k'ss.  One  of  those  things 
that  have  Immmi  discussed  in  annual  extension 
c'onferenw's  in  -18  States — and  cursed,  I  dare 
say,  in  county  extension  offices  throughout 
the  land.  But  •  *  • 

“That  letter  on  the  teletyiiewriter  was 
worth  exactly  $1,700  to  me,  young  man,”  said 
one  of  my  farmers,  smiling  broadly,  during  the 
course  of  a  courthouse  visit  a  few  days  later. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  extra  cash  return;  but, 
anyway,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  read  our 
circular  letters  as  closely  as  direct  mall  and 
his  favorite  newspaper. 

“I’m  a  busy  farmer,”  he  said,  “but  I  read 
very  carefully  every  one  of  those  letters  you 
send  me.  Tliey’re  concise  and  Interesting — 
fully  as  good  as  the  form  material  that  comes 
from  advertisers.” 

Many  another  farmer  has  reiswted  that  he 
follows  our  circular  letters  carefully.  I  have 
had  such  reports  from  poult rymen,  vegeta¬ 
ble  growers,  dairymen,  fruit  growers,  and 
other  producers  in  this,  one  of  New  Jersey’s 
largest  agricultural  counties.  All  of  which 
has  convinced  me  that  circular  letters  offer 
a  real  opportunity  to  the  t'ounty  agent  who 
wants  to  reach  the  maximum  number  of 
fanners  with  a  minimum  of  effort.  Some 
extension  workers  believe  that  most  circular 
letters  bit  the  wastebasket  unread,  but  I 
do  not  believe  it. 

After  3  years  of  serious  effort  on  circular 
letters,  I  am  convinced  of  their  value  as  a 
method  of  extension  teaching.  I  have  found 
that  farmers  can  be  taught  to  depend  on  them, 
to  respond  to  their  use.  In  fact,  I  should 
go  so  far  as  to  claim  that,  hour  for  hour, 
time  put  on  the  preparation  of  effective  cir¬ 
cular  letters  can  be  made  as  useful,  as  a 
part  of  the  county  agent’s  teaching  technique, 
as  the  farm  demonstration  meeting,  the  farm 
visit,  or  the  employment  of  other  visual 
means  or  direct  teaching. 

The  extension  agent  in  a  big  or  busy  agri¬ 
cultural  county  who  has  not  developed  cir¬ 
cular  letters  to  advantage,  or  who  still  re¬ 
gards  them  as  waste  effort  is  overlooking 
a  valuable  means  of  saving  time.  If  the 
response  to  circular  letters  in  any  other 


count.v  Indicates  that  my  opinion  is  not  well 
founded,  it  might  |».v  the  extension  agent 
to  siTutiniie  his  circular  letters  or  to  consider 
whether  he  has  reall.v  exploriHl  the  full  possi¬ 
bilities  of  circular  letters. 

There  is  one  phihisophy  of  n<‘tion  that 
teaches  the  wisdom  of  imitation,  on  our  iiart, 
of  the  techniques  successfully  employed  by 
our  com|»etitors.  The  farmer  is  receiving 
form  or  ••lrc*ular  letters  from  his  dealer,  from 
his  cuoiK‘ratives,  and  from  commercial  firms. 
Can  we  learn  an.vthing  from  such  circular 
letters  that  reach  our  desk  as  might  the 
farmer  from  such  sources  outside  the  Held  of 
extension?  It  is  obvious  that  of  the  incom¬ 
ing  mail,  otlier  than  direct  corresiiondence. 
that  which  gets  our  attention  wt*i‘k  in  and 
week  out  is  the  weil-preparetl  form  material. 
That  is  because  it  attracts  our  attention  by 
one  device  or  another  and  then  presents  a 
forceful  message.  If  the  methods  employed 
in  such  circular  letters  attract  our  attention, 
we,  as  extension  agents,  might  well  consider 
the  use  of  those  methods  ourselves. 

Effective  use  of  circular  letters  c-an  only 
result  in  improved  ser^h-e  in  any  extension 
olikt*.  We  have  pursued  this  course,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  distinct  advantages  have  ac¬ 
crued  as  a  rt'sult. 

In  the  first  place,  €*ffective  circular  letters 
keep  the  extension  service  pn)gram  of  the 
county  lK*for»*  all  farmers  at  all  tim«‘8.  In 
these  days  of  partial  introduction  of  facts 
and  frequently  the  misuse  of  fundamental 
subject  material,  the  obligation  of  bringing 
results  of  research  to  the  farmer  through  ex¬ 
tension  letters  cannot  be  overlooked.  Tlie 
provisions  of  the  agricultural  c-onservation 
program,  the  appt'arance  of  new  insect  pests, 
new  methods  of  plant-pest  control,  and  count¬ 
less  other  subjects  illustrate  the  ways  and 
means  that  this  circular-letter  work  has 
proved  helpful  in  ('umberland  County. 

(.'ircular  letters,  in  the  long  run,  save  time 
in  the  extension  office.  This  may  appear  to  be 
something  of  a  itaradox,  but  it  is  true.  On 
checking  our  office  records  covering  a  period 
when  serious  insect  outbreaks  occurred,  we 
found  that  when  well-timed  letters  were 
used,  the  telephone  load  was  slight.  In  di¬ 
rect  contrast  were  other  occasions  when  no 
circular  letter  was  used.  Then  the  telephone 
was  ringing  constantly,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  ha%'e  someone  on  hand  Just  to  take  care 
of  these  calls.  Many  farmers  tell  me  bow 
they  save  a  telephone  call  or  visit  to  the 
extension  office  by  the  arrival  of  a  well-timed 
circular  letter. 

In  1038  fruit  growers  faced  a  serious  Init- 
tle  with  the  codling  moth.  Through  the  close 


Hour  for  hour,  the  time  spent  on  the  prrf- 
aration  of  effective  circular  letters  can  be 
as  useful  a  part  of  the  county  agent's  lead¬ 
ing  technique  as  the  farm  demonstratia 
meeting  or  the  farm  visit. 


cooiieration  of  our  fruit  s|)ecialist  and  the 
entomology  department  of  the  exiterimnt 
station,  we  kept  fruit  growers  so  adequate);  I 
|S)8t(>d  on  codling-moth  control  that  our  tde  I 
phone  calls  on  spray-scluHlule  service  dropped 
to  a  negligible  figure  in  contrast  to  preriow 
years  under  less-trying  cin-uiustaiKee. 
Further  evidence  of  this  circular-letter  serr 
ice  is  demonstrated  this  year  by  the  fact  that 
the  pertvntage  of  clean,  marketable  fruit  m 
high  in  spite  of  the  heavy  codling-moth  la 
festation. 

The  same  situation  was  true  in  1U37  durhc 
a  severe  tomato-homworm  outbreak.  U 
early  May  of  this  year,  the  asimragus  bMtIt 
arrived  a  little  ahead  of  anticipated  scbd 
ule.  Within  a  day  our  scouting  and  doa 
observation  noted  its  widespread  upiiearana 
After  the  issuance  of  a  circular  letter  ■ 
the  third  day  the  calls  on  the  asiiarafv 
beetle  dropped  to  aero. 

Our  illustrated  circular  letter  also  helps  th 
extension  program  by  building  up  fanner  re 
sponse  through  surveys  on  such  extend* 
programs  as  tomato  growing,  poultry,  ud 
the  like.  We  frequently  check  farmm 
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Heads-Up  Letters 


FRANCIS  A.  RATMALEY,  County  Agout,  Cumborlond  Couaty,  N.  |. 
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our  U*tt**rs.  We  have  trebletl  during  the  last 
2  or  3  .vars  the  rt'siionse  ri*oelved  ou  such 
circular  letters.  Ou  oheckiug  our  records,  I 
And  that  in  lh35  the  average  response  from 
farmers  on  our  circular-letter  surveys  was 
approximately  15  percent.  Since  we  have 
improved  our  circular-letter  set-up,  the  re- 
aponse  has  greatly  increased.  We  had  one 
poultry  letter  that  returned  (10  percent,  and 
the  general  average  is  about  40  itercent. 

Circular  letters  are  frequently  valuable  as 
g  iounr  of  refereiK-e  material,  concise  and 
^giKleiis*Ml.  to  be  handed  to  farmers  in  an 
liten'iew  instead  of  using  a  bulletin.  We 
Imve  found  this  true  in  such  items  as  sw(>et- 
|otattHlis<>us«-  work,  canhouse-tomato  prob¬ 
lems.  poultry  feeding  and  manngemeut,  and 
yasture  improvement. 


A  central  theme  can  be  utiliziHl  in  the  body 
of  each  circular  letter.  If  this  is  carrletl 
through  in  all  circular  letters,  farmers  wilt 
continue  to  look  for  this  feature.  The  con¬ 
tinued  use  gets  their  attention.  We  utilize 
various  sources  of  illustrative  material  in 
preimring  our  letters.  GihkI  standard  equii)- 
ment  in  some  cases  may  be  helpful  but  is 
never  necessary.  The  element  of  time  is  the 
biggest  factor  in  the  use  of  good  C4iuipment. 
Precut  stencil  letterheads,  the  mimeograph  in 
good  working  form,  care  and  precision  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  stencil.s,  and  general  attention  to 
neatness  stHuu  to  be  the  imitortant  factors 
in  our  circular-letter  work.  From  a  subjwt- 
matter  standimint,  one  of  the  biggest  factors 
in  the  wise  u.se  of  circular  letters,  I  lielieve, 
is  keiqdng  them  brief  and  to  the  iM>iut. 


Thirty  Years  a  Cooperator 

This  month’s  cover  shows  the  two  principals  of  this  story.  On  the 
left  is  Clarence  Burch,  county  agent,  Cleveland  County,  Okla.,  who 
writes  the  article,  and  on  the  right  is  J.  J.  Brown  w'ho  has  cooper¬ 
ated  with  the  Extension  Service  for  the  past  30  years  and  who  is 
well  qualified  to  say  something  about  it. 
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I  J.  J.  Brown,  S4-yeur-uld  farmer  of 
Cleveland  County,  Okla.,  wbo  Is  more 
active  than  most  men  at  (15,  has  sitent  his  life 
on  the  farm  and  has  betui  an  Extension 
Service  c<M»|i*Tutor  for  30  .vears. 

This  whitt'-heardecl  farmer  came  to  the  In- 
Territory  from  .\lalmma  with  only  $500 
in  cash  in  XovemlKT  18SM.  T«Hla.v  he  has 
tenant  farms  covering  approximately  2,000 
acres,  and  he  says  it  has  not  all  l>een  a  Ited  of 
roses. 

Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  flrst  in  the 
Territory  and  State  to  follow  c-onservation 
He  built  the  first  terraces  in  this 
part  of  Oklahoma  in  1901  and  has  continued 
to  8upervi.se  soil  conservation  on  all  his 
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“In  190.5,  the  Government  sent  some  man 
iiiiiiiitl  Bentley  from  Texas,  known  as  the 
representative  of  the  Oepartment  of  Agrl- 
iilniri'.”  he  said,  “to  assist  farmers  with  their 
various  problems.  Later  some  g<K)d  farmer 
'vitliiii  the  district  who  could  assist  others 
"ith  farm  problems  was  appointed  and  paid 
salary  not  to  exceed  2  days  iier  week. 

“We  had  several  pretty  hard  years  and  some 
:"'sl  ones.  However,  people  seemed  to  be  get- 
iiig  along  pretty  well,  with  more  persons  mov- 
iMg  in  and  establishing  farm  homes. 

In  1914,  ('ongress  passed  the  Smith-Lever 
work  throuiAit,  creating  the  Extension  Service  which 


mrds  returad 
farmen  glw 


save  us  county  and  home  demonstration 
igcnts  to  assist  with  farm  problems. 


“.My  own  experience  and  mistakes  that  could 
have  been  prevented  by  the  assistance  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  county  agents  lead  me  to  believe 
that  this  act  was  the  best  thing  ever  dune  fur 
farmers.  I  am  also  highly  in  favor  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  pro¬ 
grams. 

“I'here  is  only  1  out  of  10  farmers  who  can 
proiierly  manage  his  own  farm  without  the 
assistance  in  various  farm  problems  now 
given  by  the  county  agent  and  the  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College.  Each  year  from  1907  to 
1914,  I  took  short  courses  at  the  college  at 
Stillwater,  paying  my  own  expt>nse;  and  I 
don’t  begrudge  a  cent  of  the  money  I  spent. 

“Now  we  have  c'ounty  agents  and  extension 
s|>eciali8ts  from  the  college  to  bring  that  in¬ 
formation  to  our  farms,  and  I  am  thankful  fur 
the  privilege  of  using  the  Extension  Service; 
it  has  given  me  information,  satisfaction,  and 
pleasure  and  has  made  me  dollars  and  cents.” 

Mr.  Brown  is  highly  in  favor  of  farm  com¬ 
mittees  that  work  on  various  projects.  In 
fact,  he  has  served  as  president  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  County  Agricultural  Council  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  as  chairman  of  numerous 
other  committees.  He  is  now  serving  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  landlord-tenant  committee,  to 
which  he  has  given  much  time  and  thought. 
His  neighbors  say  that  he  has  missed  only  a 
very  few  agricultural  committee  meetings  and 
county  agricultural  council  meetings  in  the 
past  25  years. 


Mr.  Brown  sa^d:  “1  have  always  tried  to 
serve  all  worth-while  agricultural  extension 
activities,  as  the  Extension  Service  and  county 
agents  are  not  always  trying  to  promote  some 
scheme  or  device — they  are  only  interested  in 
agricultural  pn'gress  and  in  a.ssistihg  rurai 
families  in  all  i)hasi‘s  of  agriculture  and  home 
life. 

“Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the  home 
demonstration  agent  for  the  part  she  has 
taken  in  home  problems. 

“4-H  Club  work  for  rural  boys  and  girls 
alone  is  worth  the  effort  of  the  Extension 
Service,  for  the  instruction  they  get  as  club 
members  will  certainly  make  these  boys  and 
girls  btdter  cooi)erators  and  rural  citizens 
in  the  future.” 

Mr.  Brown  has  made  this  statement  many 
times:  “No  farmer  ever  lived  who  can  get 
ahead  with  Just  work.  You  must  use  your 
head  and  work  from  sun  to  sun  where  there 
is  work  to  do.  To  any  tenant  who  comes  ou 
my  farm  and  works  as  I  do  and  follows  the 
information  that  is  now  available  through  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College  and  doesn't  make  enough  in  5  j'cars 
to  make  a  down  payment  on  a  gooti  farm,  I 
wiil  give  him  the  one  he  is  farming. 

“I  am  convinced  that  farmers  can  make 
money  by  hiring  a  qualified  man  in  agricul¬ 
tural  experience  and  education,  such  as  a 
county  agent,  to  supervise  the  farm  manage¬ 
ment  and  farm  problems  on  not  mure  than 
1(X)  farms.  That  is  why  I  have  always  ad¬ 
vocated  an  increase  in  the  personnel  of  the 
county  agent's  office  in  order  that  more  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  with  the  farmers  may  be 
made.” 


4-H  Asks  to  Hear  the  President 

The  4-H  club  delegates  attending  this 
year’s  National  4-H  club  camp,  after  a 
thrilling  visit  to  the  White  House  where  they 
met  the  President  of  the  United  States,  felt 
that  they  would  like  to  share  their  inspira¬ 
tion  with  the  million  and  a  quarter  fellow 
club  members  back  home.  They  all  signed 
in  their  own  handwriting  a  petition  to  the 
President  a.sking  him  to  speak  on  their  an¬ 
nual  radio  achievement  program,  November 
4,  assuring  him  that  all  their  members,  their 
local  leaders,  and  those  who  used  to  be  club 
members  would  be  listening. 

■  Alaska  now  has  10  active  homemakers’ 
clubs  with  190  meml)ers,  in  addition  to 
eighteen  4-H  clubs  with  20  leaders  and  some 
2(K)  members,  according  to  recent  figures  re¬ 
ceived  from  J.  Hazel  Zimmerman,  district 
home  demonstration  agent.  Work  is  organized 
ill  Matanuska  Valley,  Anchorage,  Seward, 
Kodiak,  Seldovla,  and  Homer. 

■  Kansas  4-H  club  members  produced  prod¬ 
ucts  valued  at  $783,794  in  their  1938  project 
work. 
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Adding  Color  to  Extension  Teaching 

GEORGE  F.  JOHNSON,  Specialist  in  Visual  Instruction,  Pennsylvoaio 


H  Miniature,  2-  by  2-inch,  lantern  Klide^ 
and  16  inilliineter  silent  motion-picture 
film  in  natural  color  are  rapidly  replacing 
black-and-white  slides  and  films  in  teaching 
most  aigricnltnral  and  home  wonomics  ex¬ 
tension  subjects  in  Pennsylvania.  Since  de- 
pendahie  color  film  l*ecame  available  alnnit 
3  years  ago,  more  than  ."i.OOd  still  pictnr€>s  on 
3rt-millimeter  color  film  for  mounting  as  min¬ 
iature  slides,  jtnd  at  least  1.1,666  fe«*t  of  16- 
millimeter  motion-picture  color  film  have  l»een 
photograpluHl  and  used  almost  daily  in  ex¬ 
tension  teaching  in  this  State. 

The  prcHlnction  of  color  slides  and  motion 
pictures  is  not  limited  to  the  ecpiipmcnt  and 
p»*rsonnel  of  the  t-entral  office  of  the  Exten¬ 
sion  ServU-e.  Forty  comity  extension  work¬ 
ers  and  1.1  subject-matter  siMvialists  are 
eqnipiMHl  to  take  natnral-i-olor  and  still  pic¬ 
tures  with  miniature  cameras  ranging  in 
cost  from  $1.1  to  $1.16.  and  8  county  offici's 
and  several  siiecialists  have  motion-picture 
cameras.  In  every  instance,  snwessfnl  color 
photography  has  Imhmi  ac«‘omplish(Hl.  and  in 
many  cas(‘s  this  has  l»(‘en  done  without  using 
the  phot«H‘lwtric  exposure  meter.  Many 
county  agents  have  from  2.1  to  l.V)  color  lan¬ 
tern  slides,  photographed  liK'ully  and  made 
into  slides  at  relatively  small  expense.  Sev¬ 
eral  counties  have  from  1  to  3  re«*ls  of  color 
motion  pictim^s  showing  I<K*al  demonstrations 
and  otlier  extension  activities.  Tills  local 
material  is  iiroving  itstdf  the  In'st  ixissihle 
foundation  for  effei-tive  visual  instruction  in 
extension  work.  The  material  is  usihI  from 
2.1  to  7.1  times  during  the  year  at  mcHdings 
of  rural  grou|is  and  business  cliilis,  for  ex- 
hildts,  reiKirts,  and  pul»li<-ity,  and  in  iiersoiial 
interviews.  In  addition  to  ha-al  material, 
more  than  100  reels  of  silent  movies  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  color  slides  are  made  available 
through  the  central  visual  instruction  offi<-e. 
In  order  to  make  the  liest  use  of  this  mate¬ 
rial,  .11  of  the  66  counties  doing  organiztHl 
extension  work  have  motion-phture  projec¬ 
tors.  41  have  facilities  for  projecting  minia¬ 
ture  slides,  and  <52  have  lH*aded  s<-reen8.  Suf¬ 
ficient  equipment  is  available  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  oflice  so  that  all  counties  ctin  provide 
programs  with  visual  Instruction  material. 

The  cost  of  color  photography  is  not  pro¬ 
hibitive.  In  fact,  several  county  workers  in 
Pennsylvania  have  reported  the  cost  of  their 
own  production  of  color  miniature  slides  as 
less  than  their  former  method  of  exiwsing 
relatively  large  black-and-white  lU'gatives, 
obtaining  imiier  prints,  and  then,  perhaps, 
getting  large  lantern  slides.  The  average 
natural  color  miniature  slide  in  which  the 
S.Vmillimeter  film  is  used,  will  cost  less  than 
26  cents,  or  half  the  cost  of  the  standard 
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Natural-color  pictures,  producing  as  they  do  more  convincing  and  lasting  impressions,  irt 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  indispensables  in  effective  extension  teaching. 


hla<-k-und-white  slide.  We  regard  the  new 
cardlsiard.  factory  mounting  of  color  traiis- 
Iiarencies  as  only  a  temiMirary  mounting  and 
riH-ommend  tlie  use  of  cover  glasws  and 
liiiiding  taiie  to  make  the  slides  iiermaiuMit. 

A  projwtor  that  will  take  the  miniature 
slide  is  nei-essary.  This  tHpiipment  will  cost 
from  $15  to  $7.5.  Most  types  of  laiiteriis  for 
standard-size  slid(*s  can  1h»  ailapttHl  by  pur¬ 
chasing  a  carrier  for  the  small  slides  and  by 
obtaining  a  5',^-iiwh  or  6-incli  fiN'iil-length 
lens.  The  total  cost  should  not  exceetl  $1.5. 
At  least  a  dozen  Pennsylvania  counties  have 
adaptiHi  large  projw-tors  in  this  way;  the 
others  have  lairchased  special  proj«*ctors  at 
an  average  cost  of  approximately  $:C(. 

A  very  es.sential  item  in  the  successful  us(> 
of  color  transimrencies  is  the  screen.  A 
screen  of  the  Iteadisl  type  is  found  U'st. 
The  cost  of  smdi  a  screen  nuigi^s  from  $12 
upward,  the  average  ex|ienditure  in  Peiiiisyl- 
vania  Ixdiig  $18.56.  Kx|M‘rience  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  indicates  that  the  minimum  I'ost  |»er 
c*<niiity  for  color  still-picture  photography 
and  proje<‘tioii  is  alsiiit  $75  the  first  y(>ar 
and  from  $16  to  $15  jier  yt*ar  thereafter,  un¬ 
less  the  cost  of  a  lietter  camera  is  included. 
If,  to  this  program,  the  county  should  wish  to 
add  silent  motion-picture  production  and 
projection,  the  foregoing  niinimum-<‘ost  items 
must  he  trebled. 

Is  visual  instruction  in  color  form  worth 
while?  The  overwhelming  8we«*p  to  this 
form  of  material  in  60  pen'ent  of  the  counties 
and  in  practii*ally  all  subject-matter  depart¬ 


ments  of  the  Extension  Serviix*  in  rciiM-; 
Vania  gives  some  indication  of  the  aiisw. 
Reasons  for  the  isqmlarity  of  color  pictmv* 
an*  very  well  stattnl  in  Mr.  I  tail's  article  ii 
the  August  Ri':\'it:w  ami  will  not  lie  rt>|ietN 
here.  Color  pictures  have  increased  the  4 
fwtiveiiess  of  extension  teaching  sevenl 
fold.  They  tend  to  iiuTease  attendamv  it 
meetings,  and  they  leave  more  coiiviuciK 
and  lasting  impn‘ssions  wliich  lead  to  ilirst 
action  in  adopting  improveil  practices  ud 
adding  conveniences  in  the  home.  KaiL 
grou|»s  mpiesting  extension  nuH‘tiiigs  ii 
Pennsylvania  fnspiently  ask  that  iiaiiin: 
color  pictun*s  lie  use<l  if  iHissihle  to 
talks  and  discaissions. 

Tlie  disadvantages  in  photographing  m 
projecting  ctilor  slides  are:  (II  Klackan 
white  pn|ier  prints  suitalile  for  clear  rtpr 
duction  are  difficult  to  make  from  lui" 
35-millimeter  naturul-<-olor  still  itinun 

(2)  t'or  lK*st  results,  c-olor  pictures  niiniri 
darker  rcKinis  for  projec-tioii  in  daytime  th:i; 
well-made  hlack-aiid-wliite  iiaii>iiiircii("- 

(3)  Satisfactory  color  pictures  are  diflkii' 
to  get  under  unfavorable  conditions,  sm-h  i- 
(‘arly  in  the  morning  or  lute  in  the  aftenusn 
on  dark,  cloudy  days;  and  in  most  illlcri•i^ 
unless  fiocMllights  are  used. 

We  overcome  the  first  dllHculty  liy  iili'"' 
graphing  many  outstanding  snlijects  i« 
.5-  by  7-inch  negative  film  for  ctits  or  tni 
largements,  with  most  of  this  work  lifi:.j 
done  with  a  view  camera,  wide-angle  Icn'^ 
and  other  siiecial  ecpiipment  of  tlie  central 
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olfc-e.  Haviiij:  stenes  in  large  Ithu-k-uiid- 
white  negatives,  as  well  as  color  tilin,  has 
this  udvaiitage:  Eiilargeineiits  for  exhibits 
can  lie  niatle  from  thes<>  negatives  and  hand 
tlnt«l.  using  the  i»n»jwte<l  color  traiis- 
poremy  as  a  guide.  With  itroi)er  lighting 
gild  reasoiialdy  g<KHl  eximsure,  tlie  color 
tiiiii  shows  details  far  l>etter  than  most 
black-and-white  tlim. 

The  n»‘»‘<l  for  darkening  rooms  suliicientl.v 
to  project  giHMl  color  pictures  in  daytime  has 
been  less  easily  solved.  Blankets,  building 
IHiIier,  black  sate«>ii  cloth,  burlap,  and  many 
other  darkening  media  have  lH*eu  ta<-ked  or 
hang  over  shadeless  windows  to  darken 
rooms.  This  Is  sometimes  made  the  respou- 
glbility  of  the  hsal  program  committee,  hut 
more  often  the  «-ouuty  worker  plans  t«» 


arrive  at  the  meeting  a  half  hour  early 
to  prepare  the  nmm  for  gissl  visual  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Some  of  the  county  agents  and  suhjwt- 
inatter  sitecialists  are  overcoming  the  third 
handicap  by  using  a  second  inexiHuisive 
camera  loaded  with  fast  black-and-white 
film.  This  type  of  film  can  Ik'  uschI  succt'ss- 
fully  under  practically  all  conditions  where 
color  flliii  may  fail. 

Rt*gardless  of  handicaps  it  api)ears  that 
natural-<-olor  pictures  are  rapidly  provijig 
them.selves  one  of  the  indisiiensables  In  effec¬ 
tive  extension  teaching.  Their  universal  ap- 
l)eal  to  rural  groups  and  their  great  imten- 
tlal  edueating  jwwer  make  them  well  worth 
the  s(U'ious  consideration  of  every  extension 
worker  in  agriculture  and  home  wononiics. 
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Eastern  Tennessee  Tunes  In 


SAM  CARSON,  Assistant  Extension  Editor,  Tennessee 


ide-angle  let- 
of  the  centnl 


^  (’(HiiK-ratlve  broadcasting,  covering  every 
phas(‘  of  extension  work  done  in  tbe  up- 
lier  east  T<‘nnessee  Valley,  Ims  lieen  demon¬ 
strated  very  effectively  by  county  agricul¬ 
tural,  home  demonstration,  and  assistant 
agents  of  Washington,  ('arter,  Johnson,  and 
Greene  t'ountles.  Station  WJHL  at  John¬ 
son  City  was  us<*d  as  the  radio  meclium. 

WJIIL  is  a  young  station.  It  is  almut 
a  .rear  old.  Johnson  City  is  hs-ated  in  Wash- 
iiigton  County,  the  center  of  a  rich  farming 
urea,  and  adjacent  to  sueh  towns  as  Kings- 
pirt  and  KlizalH-thton.  iMith  of  which  are 
iiuhistrial  c«*nters.  This  region  was  s«*ttU*<l 
prior  to  the  Uevolutionary  War  and  was  the 
assembly  place-  for  soldiers  who  later 
marclnsl  over  the  Smokies  to  the  battle  of 
King's  Mountain  which  was  fought  a  f(‘w 
miles  from  Johnson  City. 

When  the  individuals  se-t-kiiig  a  i)ermit  to 
broadcast  organized,  the.v  approae-hed  the  di¬ 
rector  of  extension  and  offered  facilities  for 
daily  programs  pointed  at  s«‘rving  the  farm 
|)upulation  of  upiH>r  east  Tennessee.  Ex- 
teiksion  Editor  A.  J.  Sims  arranged  with 
County  ,\gent  Haymond  Kosson,  whose-  In-ad- 
quurters  are  in  JoneslH>ro,  a  few  miles  from 
Johnson  City,  to  Interest  agents  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties. 

So  much  interest  was  create-el  at  these  first 
me«-tings  that  a  plan  was  worke-d  out  to 
have  county  agents  or  other  Exteusiou  repre- 
sentative-s  take  over  programs  on  siieeific 
w«-ek  days.  Within  a  short  time  after  the 
first  programs,  consisting  of  15-miuute  talks, 
were  put  on,  it  was  decided  to  spr»-ad  the 
snhj«-«ts.  The  Farm  Security  workers,  ex- 
IK-riment  station  i)eople  in  Greene  County,  ex- 


Is  work  licii-*  ten.sion  siK-cialists  with  iniiM>rtant  demonstra¬ 


tions  in  that  iMirticular  area,  all  needeci  radio 
time  Ut  aid  the  general  farm  program  for  the 


region.  So  it  was  decided  to  hold  regular 
conferenct-s  in  County  Agent  Rosson's  office 
and  thresh  out  all  broadcasting  problems. 

On  April  2<>,  the  regular  bimonthly  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  at  .Jonesboro.  County  agents 
and  as.slstant  agents  of  Greene,  Carter, 
Johnson,  and  Wa.shington  Counties  were 
pr«-s«-nt.  The  program  schedule  for  May  and 
June  was  taken  up.  wwk  by  wt-ek.  For  iii- 
staiK-e,  four  timely  subj(-cts  were  chost-n 
for  earl.v  Ma.v  broadcasts.  These  were  corn 
cultivators,  dairy-herd  improvement,  and 
orchard-  and  garden-pest  control.  The  pro- 
c<-<lure  was  agrtsKl  uixm,  and  the  agents 
d«H-ldt-<l  that  one  subje<-t — dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment — should  Ik-  covered  by  a  field  man  of 
the  Dairy-herd  Improvement  As.s<K-iation. 

Each  agent  was  enip(»wered  by  the  home 
demonstration  agent  of  his  county  to  assign 
her  time,  the  subje«-t  to  Ik-  of  her  own  choos¬ 
ing.  Thus,  time  was  allotted  at  the  confer- 
enct-,  and  later  these  home  agents  sent  their 
scripts  to  Assistant  Agent  V.  W.  Hims,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  the  sole  conference  officer  and 
secretary. 

To  vary  the  program,  interview’s  were 
siK)tt(-d  throughout  the  month.  As  a  rule, 
cooiM-ruting  farmers  were  employed  and 
transjKjrted  to  Johnson  City  by  the  agents. 
During  the  2-month  iK-ri*Kl,  the  schedule  pro¬ 
vided  for  interviews  from  farmers  in  each 
county  taking  jiart  in  the  program. 

At  this  same  nu-c-ting,  plans  for  taking  iwirt 
in  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  extension 
work  were  made.  Instead  of  devoting  one 
program  on  May  8,  it  was  dt-cidetl  to  use  the 
entire  week  of  May  8  for  the  i-elebration 
program.  County  Agent  Rosson  led  off  May 
8  by  interviewing  cooi)erating  farmers  and 
a  pioneer  4-H  Club  member.  A  transcript 
by  Director  C.  E.  Brehm  was  also  usetl  in  a 


.^-minute  talk  outlining  extension  work  and 
its  objc-ctlves. 

Successive  days  of  the  wt-ek  were  utilized 
by  county  agents,  assi.stant  agents,  and  home 
demon.stration  agents  of  Johnson,  Gn-ene, 
and  Washington  Counties.  Most  of  these  in¬ 
terviews  wt-re  entirely  ad  lihihiiu  affairs, 
running  for  10  minutes. 

As  ill  May,  farming  activities  in  June  were 
consldertnl  clost-ly,  and  the  schedule  ending 
June  30  fitted  to  netnls  as  well  as  could  be 
foreset-n.  At  all  time.s,  any  of  tbe  imrtlci- 
imnts  have  the  right  to  change  their  subject 
matter  to  mi-et  emergencies  or  unexiKH-ttHl 
problems  tliat  may  arise. 

Plans  were  made  at  the  April  mei-tiiig  to 
inaugurate  a  series  of  ipiarterly  “radio  round¬ 
ups”  starting  in  the  late  summer  or  fall.  All 
lK?rsons  imrticiiiating  in  the  broadcasts,  with 
cither  the  district  agent  or  dire«-tor,  will 
apiK-ar  on  the  regular  lo-minute  scheilule; 
and  it  is  from  these  round-uiis  that  comment 
from  listeners  is  exi)e<-ttHl. 

Another  four-county  program  already  ac- 
cepteil.  and  s«Km  to  be  presenteil.  Is  the  4-II 
club  st-ction  of  the  schedule,  when  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  several  counties  will  hold  State 
forums  over  WJIIL. 

The  reaction  from  listeners  is  greater  than 
any  other  .station  in  the  State.  The  cikii)- 
erative  agents  reimrt  nuH-tiug  farm  families 
almost  daily  who  mention  the  WJHL  pro¬ 
grams. 

Introduction  of  a  theme  song  was  begun 
in  May.  As  a  trial,  the  Plowing  Song  was 
ustHl  and  probably  will  continue  to  oiK?n  and 
close  the  programs.  Alt  talks  are  prepareil 
well  in  advance,  and  interviews  are  outlined. 
A  similar  pr<K-tKlure  has  lieen  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  by  other  stations  in  Tennes.s«-e.  This 
metluKl  is  in  reality  a  guide  in  the  form  of 
a  single  shet-t  of  jiaiier,  double  siiaced,  upon 
which  a  number  of  leading  ipiestlons  are 
written  to  guide  the  interviewer  and  inter- 
viewet-.  f)n  the  (piarterly  round-up  programs 
as  much  extemiMiraneous  talking  as  is  ikis- 
sihle  will  lie  used,  but  cue  sheets  will  be  pre- 
jmretl  for  all  iiarticiiiants.  Incidentally, 
these  cue  sheets  have  iK-eu  found  extremely 
valuable  in  smoothing  out  dialog. 

WJIIL  owners  tell  me  that  the  county 
agent  program  has  Ikh-ii  an  asset  from  the 
day  the  station  went  on  the  air.  The  station, 
so  far,  has  given  every  help  iM>s.sible  and 
regards  the  broadcasting  plan  as  highly  bene¬ 
ficial.  There  has  been  under  consideration 
the  allotment  of  2  to  3  minutes  to  annoum-e- 
ments  of  farm  meetings,  weather,  and  mat¬ 
ters  of  like  interest,  broadcast  in  a  sort  of 
“Town  Grier”  manner. 

It  might  be  expIaiiuHl  here  that  Johnson 
City  is  locateil  on  the  margin  of  t-entral  and 
eastern  time  zones.  Gn-ene  County,  just  in¬ 
side  the  central  time  lielt,  is  given  time  from 
1 : 15  to  1 : 30  p.  m.,  E.  S.  T.,  while  all  other 
counties  are  represented  at  12 : 15  to  12 :  30, 
E.S.T.  So,  despite  this  problem  of  time 
change,  the  conference  method  of  working 
out  problems  achieved  satisfactory  results. 
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Out  of  the  Old  House  into  the  New  Home 


T.  M.  CAMPBELL/  Negro  Field  Agent,  Tuskegee  Institute,  Aloboan 


H  Bad  bousing  in  the  rural  South  is  still  a 
limiting  factor  in  the  general  welfare  of 
its  people.  Although  many  studies  have  been 
made  of  housing  conditions  in  the  South,  and 
remedies  proposed,  seldom  have  they  pro¬ 
vided  for  our  vast  rural  population,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  have  a  very  low  annual  net 


Thus  the  farm  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
children,  each  working  separate  farm  units, 
although  assuming  their  business  transactions 
and  obligations  Jointly.  With  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  they  have  been  fairly  successful  and 
ha%'e  managed  to  bold  on  to  what  their  par¬ 
ents  left ;  but  none  of  them  ever  seemed  to 


The  old  house  and  the  new  home.  The  new 
house  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $690.50  as  a 
demonstration  in  better  housing.  It  was 
visited  by  the  agents  who  attended  summer 
school  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 

income  per  family.  Preliminary  studies  that 
have  grown  out  of  our  experience  in  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  reveal  the  significant  fact  that 
all  the  dismal  housing  conditions  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  economic  causes,  but  many  of 
them  can  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  necessary 
information  and  of  the  knowknlge  of  detailed 
plans  to  bring  about  improvement. 

The  case  of  Willis  and  Julia  Thurman, 
Negro  small  landowners  in  Elmore  County, 
Ala.,  is  a  typical  example  of  possibilities  in 
bringing  about  the  desired  changes  in  rural 
housing. 

Julia  Thurman  came  from  an  ambitious 
family.  Her  father  bought  his  326-acre  farm 
soon  after  the  Civil  War.  The  family  visited 
the  Tuskegee  Institute  farmers'  conferences 
and  heard  Booker  T.  Washington  urge  Negro 
farmers  from  all  over  the  South  to  own  a 
home  and  live  better.  The  four  children  in 
the  family  took  full  advantage  of  the  meager 
school  facilities  offered. 

When  Julia,  the  only  daughter,  married 
Willis  Thurman,  a  plantation  band,  her  father 
built  a  one-room  house  with  a  lean-to  kitchen 
and  gave  it  to  her  for  a  wedding  present.  As 
bis  sons  married,  he  gave  each  of  them  a 
similar  present,  making  it  clear  that  if  they 
wanted  any  more  room,  they  would  have  to 
build  It  themselves. 


get  to  the  |M>int  of  enlarging  these  one-room 
houses. 

F.  O.  Manley,  county  agricultural  agent, 
and  I.  V.  Ble<lsoe.  home  demonstration  agent, 
on  the  alert  for  prospective  farmers  wlio  could 
and  would  carrj-  out  rejwatablc  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  communities,  in  liKlS  invited  the 
movable  school  to  come  into  the  community 
and  give  a  deinoiistratinn  at  the  home  of  Wil¬ 
lis  Thurman.  The  program  consisted  of  the 
renovation  of  this  simple  one-room  house  and 
a  demonstration  in  (‘ooking  for  the  women ; 
and  terracing,  seed  selection,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  sanitary  toilet  with  the  men  and 
boys.  A  nurse  gave  demonstrations  in  simple 
health  practices  as  they  relate  to  protection 
against  contagious  disease  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food  for  the  sick.  The  holding  of  this 
school  at  the  Thurman  home  brought  in  the 
neighbors,  and  the  Tliurmans  bad  made  extra 
effort  to  clean  up  for  this  occasion. 

The  school  was  held,  demonstrations  were 
given,  and  the  movable  school  left ;  but  one 
demonstration  lasted.  It  was  the  erection  of  a 
sanitary  toilet  in  a  community  where  very 


few  of  any  t.vi>e  existed.  Tliis  Itecaiue  an  a- 
ample  for  other  farmers  to  copy ;  it  also  ere 
ated  a  desire  for  other  home  imiirovemeatt 
on  the  part  of  the  Thurman  family,  a  detin 
which  they  hud  never  experienced  l>efore. 

The  county  extension  agents  followed  ^ 
this  movalile-school  visit  from  time  to  ti» 
and  iirgiHl  other  improvements  ns  funds  Ik. 
came  available.  In  1938  the  demonstrator  Ii 
rural  housing  visited  the  Tlmmian’s  farm  a 
discuss  rennHleling  the  oUI  house  or  Imildiar 
a  new  home. 

Plant  Arc  Made 

Mrs.  Tliurman  said :  “After  the  county  agn; 
lironglit  tlie  luiusing  demonstrator  out  to  la 
ns,  we  nsktHi  him  to  give  us  a  plan  sbowim 
how  a  new  house  would  l<Htk  and  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  Ituilding  a  new  one.  IVhn 
we  found  that  it  was  much  cheaper  than  at 
thought,  I  had  a  talk  with  my  three  brotben 
and  my  hnsiHuid  ulmut  putting  up  the  homt. 
us  we  all  work  together  wlien  any  notes  hart 
to  In*  signe<I.  1  told  them  that  1  ju.st  had  to 
have  a  better  hoiiu*.  iN-cause  1  didn't  want  tv 
go  to  my  grave  lM‘fore  making  improvemew 
on  tlie  bouse  my  father  giive  me.  I  had  SKW 
cash,  and  we  hud  to  borrow  about  $450  more, 
so  we  all  went  on  tlie  note  and  we  got  tkt 
money  at  8  percent  witli  4  years  to  pay  it  liaA 
.1  ct*rtainly  felt  proud  when  they  comiueursl 
working  on  our  n(‘W  home.  The  children  weui 
out  every  day  after  sclnsd  and  did  some  work 
around  the  plact*.  The  neighbors  stoppinl  If. 
Some  said  they  didn't  know  what  it  was  bn 
thought  somebody  was  linilding  a  bum  on 
church.  Tliey  all  wanteil  to  know  the  cost 

“The  mail  carrier  came  by,  praised  us,  and 
gave  us  some  shrubliery  to  go  in  the  yard. 
When  our  children  get  married  we  want  M 
build  homes  for  them  so  that  when  we  are  toe 
old  to  work  they  can  continue  to  develop  tk 
land  left  by  my  mother  and  father.’’ 

The  home  was  completc*d  for  $690.30  aad 
given  a  iiublic  opening  tittended  by  Dr.  F.  D 
I’atterson.  president  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  aid 
many  other  iieople.  iHith  white  and  Xegni 
who  were  interestc*d  in  every  feature  of  tk 
planning  and  building  of  the  five-nxim  lioott 
and  the  cost  of  each  operation.  They  al» 
were  interestetl  in  the  account  of  the  23  sinl 
lar  projects  we  have  under  way. 

I  firmly  lK*lieve  that  such  a  combination  d 
intelligent  planning,  the  use  of  native  and  loai 
materials,  and  the  farmers'  own  labor  will 
make  iMissible  many  more  homes  for  smiB 
landowners  and  tenants  in  the  rural  Sontk 
This  can  be  done  within  a  very  low  prte 
range  if  a  way  is  found  to  provide  simfk 
builder's  plans  and  obtain  local  builders. 
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School  for  In-Service  Negro  Agents 


Alahainj 


LAURA  R.  DALY,  Negro  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
Macon  County,  Ala. 
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■  The  third  annual  summer  course  offer¬ 
ings  for  in-service  extension  agents  were 
made  by  Tuskegee  Institute  May  29  to  June 
17, 1939. 

Judging  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  group 
of  men  and  women  who  attended  this  school, 
interest  in  profi'sslonal  improvement  has  not 
yet  begun  to  wane.  Tliese  106  farm  and 
home  agi'iits  came  from  the  States  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Mis- 
aissippi. 

The  coiirs«»s  of  3  weeks’  duration  were  mien 
to  both  men  and  women  and  covertnl  cer¬ 
tain  pliases  of  agriculture,  home  ei'onomics, 
and  some  relatisl  subjects.  The  program, 
with  addiHl  improvements,  followed  closely 
the  work  of  the  '2  pnwious  years,  and  exten¬ 
sion  workers  were  given  opportunities  to 
study  with  ri'sident  faculty  memlH'rs,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Finleral  and  State  Exten¬ 
sion  Services,  and  outstanding  |M‘rsonnlities 
from  other  educational  fields. 

Soil  consi'rvatioii,  animal  husltandry,  and 
baraess-inaking  were  exclusively  for  men. 
The  women  were  given  an  opiwrtunity  to 
strengthen  tiieir  home  economics  background 
by  studying  low-income  housing  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  family  living,  nutrition  and  protective 
health  problems,  mattress  making,  and  hand¬ 
icraft  arts.  Ill  it  h  men  and  women  enjoyeil 
classes  in  agricultural  wonomics,  extension 
problem.s,  gardening,  and  isniltry  raising. 

The  class  In  soil  conservation  studied  meth¬ 
ods  of  erosion  control,  building  up  the  soil, 
and  pro|s‘r  land  use.  Six  farms  in  different 
aectioiis  of  Macon  County  owned  by  coloreil 
farmers  were  useil  as  lalMiratories  for  prac¬ 
tical  work.  Majis  of  each  farm  were  made, 
showing  topography,  soil  types,  and  pn*sent 
land  use.  Recommendations  were  made  for 
a  revision  of  the  crojiping  systems  with  the 
families’  nei'ds  consideriHl.  Problems  of 
planting  leguminous  and  perennial  crojis, 
water  disposal,  forestry,  and  wildlife  were 
includiHl. 

The  road  from  “hide  to  harness’’  was  rough 
and  niggl'd,  but  the  men  exhibiteil  with  pride 
the  bridles,  reins,  and  halters  which  they 
’’workt'd’’  throiigli  all  of  the  stages  from  raw¬ 
hide  to  the  fluisheil  product.  The  transitions 
through  which  the  various  skins  iMissed  be¬ 
fore  becoming  rugs,  pocketbooks,  and  belts 
were  fascinating.  This  class  was  taught  by 
J.  II.  Williams,  district  agent,  Negro  work, 
Tex.is. 

The  housing  group  made  a  tour  of  some 
recently  constructed  houses  on  a  Feileral 
land  use  area  in  Macon  County.  They  visited 
land  appraised  Tuskegee  Institute's  new  prac¬ 
tice  house  and  a  two-room  house  that  had 
biH'n  fitted  up  with  improvised  clothes  closets. 


1m)X  furniture,  double-decker  IhhIs,  and  such 
other  home-made  conveniences  that  would 
lend  a  degri'e  of  comfort  and  privacy  to  a 
family  of  seven. 

This  was  the  third  con.secutive  year  for  an 
extension  summer  sc'hool  to  lie  held  at  Tus¬ 
kegee  Institute  and  one  of  three  regional 
schools  where  workers  in  this  particular  field 
may  have  an  opiiortunity  to  further  their 
studies.  The  other  two  were  held  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  Institute,  Va.,  and  Prairie  View,  Tex. 


New  Ai'kansas  Directors 

Dr.  W.  R.  Horlncher,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  animal  industry  and  prominent  in 
llvc*stock  circles  of  the  country,  bw-anie  dean 
of  the  college  and  director  of  the  experiment 
station  and  the  extension  service  of  the  Uni- 


W.  R.  Horlacher. 

versity  of  Arkansas  College  of  Agriculture, 
July  1. 

Dr.  Horlaclier  was  apiiointed  lieail  of  the 
department  of  animal  industry  at  Arkansas 
on  February  1,  1936,  going  to  the  State  from 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
where  he  was  professor  of  genetics.  It  is  in 
this  field  that  he  has  contributed  much,  not 
only  to  livestock  brt'eding  but  to  plant  breed¬ 
ing  as  well. 

He  received  liis  bachelor’s  degri'e  from  Kan¬ 
sas  State  College,  Manhattan,  and  held  a  fel¬ 
lowship  in  the  animal  husbandry  ilepartnient 
of  that  institution  while  working  on  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  which  he  ret'eived  in  1922.  The 


following  year  he  became  associate  professor 
In  the  newly  created  department  of  genetics 
nt  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege.  While  assiK'iated  with  that  institution 
he  worked  toward  his  doctorate,  receiving 
the  degree  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1929.  He  is  a  native  of  Indiana  and  was 
reared  on  a  farm  In  that  State. 

July  1  also  u.shered  in  a  new  assistant  ex¬ 
tension  director  of  Arkansas,  Horace  E. 
Thompson,  who  after  20  months’  absence  re¬ 
turns  to  the  University  of  Arkansas  College 
of  Agriculture’s  Extension  Service  from  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  where  he  was 
State  director. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  native  of  Hot  Spring 
County,  Ark.,  and  a  former  4-H  club  boy.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Arkan¬ 
sas  in  lO’JT  and  was  apiHiinted  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  Instructor  at  Moro,  Ark.  In  1928,  he 
was  appointed  county  agent  of  Prairie  County, 
which  position  lie  held  until  1934,  when  he 
became  State  compliance  supervi.sor  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  appointed  district  agent  of 
southeastern  Arkansas  in  January  1935,  re¬ 
signing  October  1937  to  lieconie  a.ssiK'iated  with 
the  F.  S.  A. 

Mr.  Thompson  will  lie  immediately  in  charge 
of  extension  work  in  Arkansas,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Little  Rock. 


Delaware  Gets  New^  Director 

Delaware  joined  the  group  of  States  in 
wliich  extension  dirt*ctors  have  liet'n  clianged 
on  June  30,  when  Director  Charles  Andrew 
McCue  retireil  because  of  ill  liealth  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  and  Acting  Director  George  I,.  Schuster 
was  named  director  of  agricultural  extension 
work,  director  of  the  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station,  and  dean  of  the  school  of  agri¬ 
culture  at  the  University  of  Delaware. 

Director  McCue  came  to  the  University  of 
Delaware  as  professor  of  horticulture  from 
Michigan  State  College  in  1907.  He  was 
named  dean  and  director  in  1920.  Under  his 
direction  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  in  Delaware  grew  rapidly  and 
liecanie  a  iinifletl  organization  which  was 
closely  coordinated  with  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  station  and  the  school  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

After  .several  years  of  ill  healtli  he  retireil 
on  June  30.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement 
in  .spite  of  ill  health  Director  McCue  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  direction  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Extension  .Service,  the  agricultural 
experiment  station,  and  the  school  of  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Director  Schuster  came  to  Delaware  in  1920 
as  head  of  the  agronomy  department.  In  1937 
he  was  made  assistant  dean  of  the  school  of 
agriculture,  and  on  December  10,  1938,  he  was 
made  acting  dean  and  director. 

Dean  Schuster  received  his  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Ohio  State  University  in  1910  pad 
his  master’s  in  1918  from  the  same  institution. 
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Research  Supports  a  National 

Each  bureau  and  office  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  place  in  the  national  program  for  agriculture.  These  two 
articles  discussing  the  contribution  of  the  research  agencies  to  the 
general  farm  program  are  a  part  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Action  Programs  Need  Facts 

JAMES  T.  JARDINE,  Director  of  Reseorch;  Chief,  Office  of  Experiment 

Stations 


H  The  itlaiiiiin^  jiul  action  phases  of  the 
national  agricultural  prograni  have  cre- 
atetl  a  strunji  demand  for  the  servict's  of  re¬ 
search  workers,  not  only  for  the  analysis  aiul 
synthesi>j  of  existing  data  hut  also  for  the 
prompt  accumulation  and  interiiretation  of 
nonexistent  knowletlge  <»n  which  to  base  the 
considered  judgments  ne«Kle«l  to  formulate 
and  conduct  such  programs.  In  <  onstHpience, 
the  volume  of  resesirch  work  in  various 
]ihas(‘s  of  agricultural  e«-onomics.  farm 
management,  .soil  const'rvation,  human  nutri¬ 
tion,  home  management,  and  rural  s<K'iology, 
including  the  problems  of  tenancy,  has  Ihhmi 
greatly  expanded  in  ri*cent  years.  Accom- 
IKinying  the  greater  vohunc  of  work,  there 
has  iKH'n  a  broadening  of  horizons  and  ob- 
J(‘ctives  to  encomptiss  regional  and  national 
lK*rsijectives.  Sm-ial  implications  have  re- 
ceiveil  si)e(ial  emi)hasis. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  l»een  no  less¬ 
ening  in  neiHl  and  demand  for  facts  aimed  at 
the  .solution  of  jiroblems  relatwl  to  efflcieiu-y 
in  the  pnaluction  and  utilization  of  farm  com- 
iiKMlities.  I’nder  the  new  farm  i»ollcies  the 
older  tyiH*s  of  agricultural  rt*sejirch  w«»rk. 
having  obJ*H-tives  .such  as  the  efficient  tts«*  of 
s<»il  n*sour<es.  the  improvement  of  varieties 
and  brtsHls.  '.he  aluitemeiit  of  pnaluction  haz¬ 
ards,  or  the  economical  and  effle-ient  distri¬ 
bution  and  utilization  of  idaiit  and  animal 
pnalucts,  are  taking  on  new  meaning.  They 
are  finding  an  imisirtant  plai-e  in  planning 
and  action  programs. 

Planning  for  a  iM>rmanent  and  stable  agri- 
cultnrc  rwpiires  that  the  element  <if  clianct* 
Im*  reduetd  or  elimiiiattd  as  far  as  lawsible. 
Uesearch  is  one  of  the  major  «‘lenients  in 
effective  planning.  .  For  exam|)le,  accumu- 
latid  facts  which  refle<-t  the  resisaisi^s  of 
crop  plants  and  animals  to  given  condi¬ 
tions  <if  climate  and  s<»il  iierndt  greater  ex¬ 
actness  of  estimates  of  yields.  The  <M»ntrol 
of  crop  pests  anti  dlseaa«*s  tends  to  reduce 
another  element  of  uncertainty.  Ktticient 
methods  of  preserving  and  storing  give  assur¬ 
ance  that  reserves  of  ftasl  priKlucts  ad<‘quate 


in  quality  and  quantity  cati  Ik*  maintained. 

Planning  to  promote  the  highest  iM>ssibh* 
standard  of  living  f»»r  the  people  <tf  the 
UnittHl  States  .should  Ik*  designetl  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  waste  in  all  forms,  including 
the  waste  of  human  labor  in  the  farming 
of  non|)rotitable  ncr(*s.  It  should  maintain 
and  conserve  the  priKluctivlty  of  our  lands 
and  insure  high  standards  of  health  thnaigh 
the  development  aial  use  of  fluids  rich  in 
minerals  and  vitam'ns. 

We  must  look  to  ex|H*rinieutatioti  and  re- 
st*arch  for  the  facts  on  whh'h  to  design  cur¬ 
rent  undertakings  ami  for  the  ilevclopment  of 


^  The  function  of  the  I{un*au  of  Agricul- 
ttiral  ('hemistry  and  Htigiiu*«*ritig  is  to 
promote  agriciiltun*  by  acipiiring  ami  dis- 
smninating  knowh*dge  of  agricultural  chem¬ 
istry  and  engiiu*4*ring  as  they  lH*ar  u|Min  the 
priKluction  and  um*  of  farm  cro|is,  luirticularly 
the  pnKK*ssing  of  cro|)s  atid  their  utilization 
in  industry;  on  the  pnMluction  atal  applica¬ 
tion  of  fertiliz(‘r  materials;  on  improveiiu‘ni  of 
farmhous«*s  and  striictur(*s ;  mechanical 
(Kpiipmeiit ;  farm  o|)erating  efficiency;  rural 
eh*!'!  r  Pleat  ion ;  and  the  prevention  of  farm 
Art's  and  dust  explosions.  The  newt's!  |iarts 
iti  the  make-up  of  this  bureau  are  the  four 
regional  farm  prtKlm-ls  res(>an'h  lalMiratories 
which  are  now  under  ('onstnictlon.  The  work 
of  these  laluiratorh's  will  Ik*  tlireettHi  largely 
toward  tievelopment  of  new  and  wider  intlus- 
trial  list's  for  farm  products. 

<hi  the  b.isis  of  work  already  done  and  plans 
for  work  in  the  new  latuiratories.  I  can  say 
that  much  of  this  hureau's  work  will  he  car- 


Farm  Prograin 


improvt'il  practices  and  new  infornmtitiQ  on 
which  future  progress  may  Ik*  built. 

To  a  considerable  dt*grt*t*,  the  success  that 
is  attainctl  in  efTtuting  long-time,  iKTiiianmi 
adjustments  in  .\mt*rican  agriculture  will  bt 
deiK'ndt'Ut  on  how  well  tin*  research  azeucits 
measure  up  tti  their  imrt  of  the  job.  Adjnm. 
incuts  in  agricultural  scienct*  are  also  needed 
Teamwork  should  amplify  individual  effort 
The  findings  of  separate  rc*search  fields  should 
Ik*  syntliesiztHi  and  integratt*d.  Ih'gioitul  and 
national  conct'pts  of  problems  should  su]i|ile 
incut  local  viewiMiints,  and  research  pnijHi, 
should  Ik*  sti  desigm*d  that  results  may  have 
broad  as  well  us  siKH-ific  a|iplication. 

As  it  is  no  longer  true  that  farmers  as  in. 
ilividuals  can  make  succi'ssful  applicatiou  of 
new  rest'arch  informiition  without  regard  u 
the  iK'onomic  and  sm-ial  problems  involved,  it 
lK*«omes  the  duty  of  resi*arch  workers  and  re 
search  institutions  to  l<Mik  further  into  thi 
application  of  their  results  tlmn  wtis  reefs 
sary  hcn*tofore. 

That  <*onsiderabU*  progress  is  being  luadi- 
in  the  r(*dir(*ction  and  ciNirdination  of  re.seareli 
in  agriculture  so  as  to  Irntter  serve  the  nex 
national  policies  will  Ik*  quite  evident  from  i 
compari.soti  of  the  current  projwt  work  of  the 
iH'partment  ard  that  of  the  State  ex|H‘rinient 
stations  with  the  iirogranis  of  a  few  yeare 
ago. 


ri(*<l  on  in  c«Ki|K*ration  with  other  branches  «f 
the  iH'iiarlment,  State  agricultural  experi 
meiit  stations,  industrial  conc«*rns,  ass4K-iatiu» 
and  stK-ieties. 

The  difficultii's  that  have  lies«*t  agriciiltim 
in  rt'ivnt  titm*s  emphasizt*  the  imiMirtann 
and  promise  of  the  kind  of  work  laid  oat 
for  chemists,  etigiiii'ers,  and  other  t<H'hiik*iai> 
in  this  bun*au.  In  the  |uist  the  farmer  ha* 
lK*4*n  pnaliicing  almost  entirely  to  sup|ily  food 
and  clothing  m*edK  of  the  |M*ople  in  tbh 
country  and  in  ciaintries  where  we  bad 
markets.  Uut  with  fori'ign  marki'ts  wither- 
ing  away  or  walled  off.  and  with  IticreMd 
pnMluction  iM>r  agricultunil  worker,  it  ia  u 
easy  nuitter  now  to  kwp  our  domi'stic  mat 
kets  suppli(‘il  and  a  hani  jolt  to  k<H>p  froa 
pnMlia'ing  bunlensome  stiritliist's  which  beat 
down  prhvs. 

Tlie  hoi»e  that  |ierim*ates  our  n*setrch 
group  is  that  dist'overies  will  lie  made  that 
will  help  to  keep  farm  jietiple  pnisiteroai 


Seeking  Industrial  Outlets  for  Farm 

Products 

H.  G.  KNIGHT,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Engineering 
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l,v  iu-l,.ln«  tluMU  to  Rot  u  larRor  mt.rn  fn.m 
their  proilucts.  But  exiH-rluients  aud  exinrl- 
>iice  la  rweiit  years  have  iiidieatwl  that 
!„methlnR  more  than  the  fisnl  and  elothiiiR 
market  may  Ih'  develoiHHl  to  heli»  i»rovid»  a 
,ltltahle  deiuaud  for  what  the  f.trmer  pro- 

of  the  i.rlncliial  alms  of  the  Bureau  of 
XKrleultt.ral  t'hemlstry  aud  KuRlnt'eriuR  Is 
;.rdeveloi.  facts  that  will  help  to  hriuR  alM.ut 
_  „s»>s  of  farm  i)r«Kluets  lii  Industry  or 
rxiataslon  of  old  us..s.  Its  work  Is  almost 
Hdirelv  111  the  field  of  research,  lu  addition 
,0  the  four  rcRloiial  hihoratories,  the  work 
of  the  hurcau  covers  research  on  foml.  fer¬ 
tilizer  carlMdiydrates.  proteins,  naval  stores 
industrial  farm  products.  allerRcns,  chemical 
eiigiiuHwiiiR.  rural  electriflcatioii.  aud  vari¬ 
ous  other  applications  of  chemistry  and  eii- 
pimvrinR  to  aRviculture. 

[1  f'ro/ta  for  Food  (itid  ('lolhhiil 


Much  attmition  has  liemi  Riven  to  the  study  ^ 
of  crops  for  foist  and  clothiiiR.  But  so  far, 
urolmhly  his  anse  of  larRe  supplies  of  cheap 
miueral  materials  from  mines  and  oil  wel  s. 
not  so  much  attention  has  Ihhmi  Riven  h> 
n'seanh  institutions  and  industries  to  the 
„st>  of  farm  pnslucts  in  mills  and  factories 
nntkiiiR  the  thousand  and  one  tliiuRs  ismple 
n,.eil  after  tlieir  haiks  have  Ihhmi  coveriHl 
and  their  stomachs  fllhHt.  The  human  stoni- 
aeh  is  of  limitiHl  eapacity.  luit  the  maw  of 
industry  is  practically  Insatiahle  under  nor¬ 
mal  (H.nditions  of  employment.  So  the  hu- 
miu  will  increasi*  its  efforts  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  iHoiionihally  usiiiR  pr.slmts 
from  the  farm  in  makliiR  materials  that  can 
lK>  usiHl  in  all  sorts  of  maiiufacturliiR  pro<- 
There  liave  Ihhmi  eiioURli  results  iii 
nHvnt  years  to  Indiiate  Rreat  iHissihlUties. 
hut  so  far  they  have  laid  almost  no  effeit  on 
the  farmers'  market  Imhiiusi*.  for  example, 
ivllulosi*  and  other  raw  materials  are  pro- 
diHHHl  in  such  Rreat  quantlth's  in  waste 
nnshicts  as  well  as  in  snrplns«>s  of  the 
[  eoiuiiierclal  imrls  of  criqis  that  constimptlon 
1  ill  Industry  must  U*  on  a  vast  siale  in  order 

r  to  iiffiH  t  the  crop  market  materially.  A  new 
clMMuicai  priHH-ss  makliiR  it  imsslhle  to  pne 
»  diK-e  a  much-niHdiHl  industrial  material  from 
B  a  farm  crop  is  not  mHH>s.sarlly  a  eontrlhutlon 
H  to  farm  prosia-rlty.  It  is  not  only  mn-essury 
I-  to  provide  tlie  raw  materials  of  the  farm 
in  such  form  that  Industry  can  use  them 
od  easllv,  hut  it  is  mn-essiiry  to  provide  them 
lb  at  a  reasonahle  coit  to  the  manufacturer 
ad  as  well  as  at  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  pro- 
«  dm-er.  ToRether  the  eiiRiiuHWs  and  chemists 
Md  should  help  to  solve  tliesi*  prohlenis  hy  work- 
tf  iiig  out  new  ways  of  pnKH*sslnR  farm  pna 
lai-  iHis.  elieajH'r  iHpiiiHueiit  and  nietliiKls  o 
«  linslmtlon.  more  etllclent  storage,  and  more 
icat  efftHtlve  preimratory  prin-essliiR  on  the  fariii. 

In  the  field  of  Industrial  iitillwitloii,  the 
iithft  lamHiu  will  givi*  much  attention  to  cro|n*  of 
ItalT  whli-li  there  have  lieen  fnapient  sun*l»>*‘*>' 
vm  I  mvnt  ywin*.  This  Is  imrtlcularly  true  of  t  u 


four  reRional  research  lalwiratories.  I  eni 
phasize  the  work  of  the  reRional  restMircli  h 
lalMiratorles  laH-ause  they  represiMit  somethinR  t 
eiitirelv  new  rather  than  merely  a  shiftiiiR  of  I 
research  divisions.  The  investiRUtors  for  the  i 
research  lalsiratory  of  the  eastern  area  will 
devote  their  efforts  first  to  the  Industrial  uti-  i 
lization  of  iHitatiH's.  dairy  products,  apples,  to- 
hacH-o,  and  veRctahles:  for  the  southern  area, 
eotton.  swwtiHitatoes,  and  iK-anuts;  for  the 
northern  area.  corn,  wheat,  and  aRiicultural 
wastes;  and  for  the  western  area,  fruits,  vege- 
tahles,  Irish  isitatoes.  wheat,  and  alfalfa. 

Illustrations  of  what  may  Ih*  isissihle  as  a 
result  of  this  kind  of  investiRation  are  to  he 
found  in  some  of  the  results  of  research  car- 
ruHl  on  in  rweiit  years.  For  example,  our 
work  on  swiH-tiH.tato  starch  has  made  consid- 
erahle  progress,  and  the  new  starch  is  going 
into  various  eomnier«ial  uses.  Methods  were 
worked  out  that  make  it  possible  to  turn  out  a 
high-grade  white  starch  that  is  satisfactory  to 
a  nuiiilH'r  of  industries  that  have  Ihhmi  iminirt- 
ing  starches  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
adhesives,  sizing  cloth,  laundry  work,  and 
paiH*r  coating.  A  cheap  raw  material  is  iuhh-s- 
sary  if  tlie  starch  is  to  Ih*  made  at  a  low  enough 
c-ost  to  stay  in  the  market.  To  obtain  sweet- 
IHitatoes  cheap  enough  for  a  siun  essful  starch 
industry,  it  is  necessary  to  have  large  yields  of 
hlgh-starch-content  isitatws  which  can  Ih*  har¬ 
vested  and  handled  iH-onomically.  The  en- 
ginet*rs  of  the  hnreau  are  making  jirogress  in 
the  development  of  Isith  harvesting  methods 
and  machinery.  Kfforts  are  also  lH*:ng  made 
to  find  ways  of  prowssiiig  that  will  imrmit 
holding  the  raw  materials  over  long  iH*ruHls  so 
that  starch  factories  may  operate  the  yeai 
round  rather  than  for  only  a  few  we<*ks  dur¬ 
ing  the  harvesting  season. 

1  could  give  other  examples  in  addition  to 
the  sw»H*tiMitato  to  illustrate  efforts  to  stimu¬ 
late  industrial  utilization  of  farm  crops,  hut 
my  siHUH*  is  llmitiHl.  A  few  lines  of  work  that 
have  lHH*n  priHluctlve  of  improvements  are  cnit- 
ton  ginning,  work  on  soylH*an  meal  and  soy- 
e  lH*an  oil,  and  on  citrus  and  other  fruits  to 
lU  prodiuH*  valuable  byproducts. 


The  Bureau  of  Agri<*ultural  t'hemlstry  and 
Engineering  exiHH*ts  to  help  agriculture  hy  put¬ 
ting  some  of  its  investigators  to  work  on  new 
problems  not  directly  of  the  farm,  and  It  Uniks 
uiHiii  the  Extension  Servlcx*  as  a  strong  and 
helpful  arm  that  will  assist  in  bringing  these 
new  things  to  the  attention  of  industry.  Me 
know.  too.  that  extiMision  workers  will  Ih*  dm 
ing  all  they  can  to  help  farmers  gain  the  ut¬ 
most  advantage  from  the  develoianent  of  in¬ 
dustrial  outlets  for  farm  products. 


Uotrnrrh  Xcfdit  AyciitM'  Uvlp 


The  Extension  St*rvlce  has  lHH*n  very  stnHH*ss- 
fill  in  helping  Investigators  to  realize  ginid  re¬ 
sults  from  their  efforts.  Not  only  have  exten¬ 
sion  workers  stimulatiHl  adoption  of  new 
farming  and  household  methods  and  e<piii>- 
ment  hy  farmers  and  farmers'  wlvt*s.  but  they 
have  lHH*n  instrumental  In  obtaining  the  adoiv 
tion  of  imiirovements  in  industries  of  direct 
imlHirtance  to  agriculture.  Examples  are  to 
1h*  found  In  the  rapid  spread  of  Improvwl 
eipiipment  and  methods  in  isitton  ginning,  new 
practices  in  the  prcHluctlon  of  turiH*ntine  and 
rosin,  and  lH*tter  utilization  of  cull  fruits.  Im¬ 
provements  in  fertilizer  placement  methods 
and  distribution  of  machinery  have  taken  hold 
much  more  nuiidly  liecause  of  the  Interest  of 
extension  workers. 


“4-H  Stamp”  Spells  Quality 

Georgia  housewives  are  learning  that  the> 
do  not  have  to  worry  alnuit  the  ipiality  of 
stor**-lH.ught  eggs  with  the  4-H  stamp.  Club 
menilK'rs  have  adoptwl  ImproviHl  methods 
of  marketing  eggs  as  a  result  of  their  iMir- 
ticipatioii  in  the  State  wide  egg  marketing- 
leadership  contest  coiiductiHl  hy  the  Georgia 
Extension  ServiiH*.  In  marketing  their  eggs, 
the  4-II  contestants  follow  the  latest  methiHls 
of  candling,  grading,  and  packing.  Ihey 
kiH*p  daily  nnords  on  their  home  thnks  of 
hens.  They  keep  an  mH-ount  of  the  daily 
egg  production,  sales  iHH-eipts,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  and  grades  of  eggs  pna  cssed. 

In  Butts  ('ounty,  all  the  eggs  are  candled, 
graded,  and  imcked  in  cartons  at  home  and 
later  stamiied  with  a  siH*cial  4  II  ins<ription. 

Thev  are  marketiHl  through  the  Imal  store 
of  a  griK-erv  iliaiii  wlilili  is  siHUisoriiig  the 
contest.  Some  of  the  club  mcmlH*rs  have 
organ'ziHl  "egg  circles."  that  is.  they  have 
worked  out  a  plan  by  whhh  they  market 
eSRS  for  neighhors  aud  relativi*s  in  the 
community. 

The  Early  ('ounty  youngsters  have  worked 
out  a  iilaii  whereby  they  assemble  at  the 
countv  agent's  office  on  Thursdays.  Fridays, 
and  Saturdays  for  the  puriKise  of  candling, 
.trading,  weighing,  and  imcking  eggs  that  are 
brought  to  the  office  by  farmers. 
a  priHluwr  brings  his  eggs  to  the  office,  the 
memliers  count  the  eggs  and  issue  to  the 
farmer  a  receipt  and  a  ilank  for  the  eggs 
at  the  hH*al  market  prici*  on  the  date  of 
delivery.  Arrangements  have  been  made  at 
the  hK-al  hank  to  handle  the  clunks. 

Throughout  the  State,  the  4-H  contestants 
aive  demonstrations  on  candling,  grading,  and 
imcking  hlghHiuallty  eggs  for  market.  Ihe^ 

■  programs  are  lH>ing  given  to  groups  of  farm- 
'■  ers  and  homemakers  at  extension  meetin|.s 

^  as  well  as  at  their  own  4-II  club  im*etinRs. 

y  The  Butts  County  contestants  have  put  on  an 
cRg  exhibit  in  a  hn-al  grmery  stoiv  show- 
ing  high-quality  eggs  in  cnuitrast  with  those 
of  inferior  grade. 

•<1  "This  egg-marketing  contest  should  do 

w  much  to  educate  the  people  in  marketing 
ul  and  buying  eggs.”  inilnteil  out  Myrtle 
m-  McGiKigan.  Butts  County  home  agent.  ^ 
ds  the  store  managers  in  Jackson  have  agr 
dd  on  the  need  and  have  offered  their  mipera- 

of  tion.”  This  activity  is  tilling  a  need  in  the 

rural  communities  of  Georgia. 
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Community  Wins  What  It  Wonts 

GORDON  C.  WINN,  County  Agent,  Moffat  County,  Colo. 


^  With  no  outside  help,  to  assemble  a  li¬ 
brary  of  1,500  volumes  with  a  paid  li¬ 
brarian  in  charge  is  indeed  an  aocompiishment 
for  a  small  (‘ommunity.  But  this  is  what  I 
found  while  exploring  and  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  my  new  territory — that  of 
Moffat  County  in  northwestern  Colorado. 

Tlie  place  was  the  little  village  of  May- 
bell  which,  with  the  homes  in  the  surrounding 
county,  includes  a  population  of  considerably 
less  than  500.  In  these  days  of  various  agen- 
ci(‘s  extending  their  activities  into  fur  places 
and  establishing  all  sorts  of  clults  and  coop¬ 
erative  movements,  the  women  of  Maybell  can 
certainly  show  any  would-be  organizers  what 
can  be  done  by  a  small  group  who  make  up 
their  minds  to  "pull  together”  for  a  common 
cause — the  improvement  of  their  little  com¬ 
munity. 

Be<-ause  of  the  distance  from  larger  centers, 
these  women  could  not  ask  for  advice  or  sug¬ 
gestions  for  carrying  out  their  plans ;  so,  in 
SeptemlK*r  1S116.  a  small  group  got  together 
and  organiztHl  a  club  which  took  as  its  first 
proje<'t  the  starting  of  a  library. 

One  of  the  chib  members  offered  the  use 
of  a  room  in  her  home,  and  shelves  were  built 
to  hold  the  books.  When  this  room  was  out¬ 
grown.  another  room  especially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  was  built  onto  the  house.  The  library 
continued  in  these  quarters  until  when  it 
was  evident  that  larger  and  more  permanent 
ac(‘ommodations  must  be  provided. 

Tlie  club  finally  decided  to  take  over  the  tax 
title  to  a  building  in  town  which  is  now  the 
clubhouse  and  community  center.  As  it  stixid, 
the  building  did  not  offer  adisiuate  facilities, 
so  the  club  built  a  large  addition  which  in¬ 
cluded  room  for  the  library,  a  kitchen,  and  a 
stage.  The  original  portion  of  the  building 
was  converted  into  a  large  recreation  room 
suitable  for  dancing,  card  luirties,  and  similar 
entertainments. 

At  first  thought,  one  wonders  alwut  the  cost 
of  all  these  improvements  and  how  such  ex¬ 
penditures  were  managed.  The  cash  expendi¬ 
ture  totaled  alsmt  $1,(100.  mostly  for  materials 
and  fixtures,  as  all  the  labor  was  donated  by 
the  men  of  the  community.  The  husband  of 
one  of  the  club  members  gave  his  services  as 
contractor  and  supervisor  of  the  tuidertaking. 

Another  community  venture  of  the  club, 
started  in  1918,  was  that  of  transforming  4 
acres  of  sagebrusli  almost  in  the  c<*nt»*r  of  the 
town  into  an  attractive  park.  The  land  was 
first  cleared  of  brush,  plowed,  levele<i,  and 
seeded  to  alfalfa  to  enrich  the  soil.  It  was 
then  enclosed  with  woven-wlre  fencing.  One 
hundred  trees  were  planted ;  and  now,  after 
20  years,  these  trees  have  grown  largo  enough 
to  provide  considerable  shade. 

The  money  for  both  the  community  house 


and  the  itark  was  raised  by  giving  dances, 
serving  suppers  at  dances  and  at  other  public 
entertainments,  and  by  bolding  box  socials. 
Many  of  the  townspeople  too  were  glad  to 
respond  with  gifts  of  money  when  requests  for 
d«>nations  were  made. 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  club  memlM‘rs  still 
strong,  the  project  on  which  they  have  em- 
Itarked  for  19:19  is  that  of  installing  playground 
equipment  fur  their  children,  with  a  gtial  in 
the  offing  of  ice-  and  roller-skating  rinks.  As 
the  present  dance  hall  is  proving  too  small, 
there  is  even  talk  of  building  a  larger  one 
when  funds  permit. 

On  bearing  of  all  thi'se  accumplishimuits 
and  further  plans,  the  question  imiiusliately 
arises:  What  is  the  size  of  this  remarkable 
club?  It  includes  about  20  ineml)ers.  1.5 


^  Getting  startfsl  in  farming  and  homemak- 
ing  has  Ix'en  the  theme  of  nine  3-duy 
short  c*ourses  held  in  Minnesota  during  the 
past  2  years.  The  courses  were  plannetl  es- 
INH-ially  for  rural  young  men  and  young 
women  who  have  Just  started  or  plan  to 
start  fiirmiiig  and  homemaking.  Attended  by 
an  average  of  70  young  people,  these  short 
cours(>s  have  proved  to  Ih‘  one  of  the  most 
|M>pular  ty|M‘s  of  prognim  for  rural  young 
INHiple.  as  well  as  the  most  efftn-tive  method 
of  assisting  }'Oung  isHiple  with  their  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  local  rural-.vouth  grou|ts  obtain  the  ad- 
vaiKt*  enrollment,  make  l<H-al  arrangt'ineiits. 
and  make  plans  for  a  luinquet ;  lo«*al  busi¬ 
ness  grou|>s  coopc-ratc  on  general  arrange¬ 
ments  and  on  the  banquet;  and  local  exten¬ 
sion  agents  assist  with  arrangements  and 
imrticipate  in  and  supervise  the  programs. 
The  State  extension  division  providt's  the 
siieakers,  and  the  Farm  Creilit  .Vdministra- 
tion  assists  with  credit  itroblems. 

Classes  start  at  9  in  the  morning  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  alMiiit  4  in  the  afternoon.  Each 
day  is  devoted  to  one  of  the  three  most  im¬ 
portant  problems  of  these  young  people. 
The  first  day  is  sptuit  in  dis<‘ussion  of  farm 
credit,  bow  to  obtain  it,  how  to  use  it,  and 
how  much  is  necessary.  The  second  day 
deals  with  problems  having  to  do  with  typ(*s 
(»f  fanning  and  the  organiziition  of  the  farm 
business.  Tlie  third  day  Is  devoted  to  meth- 


of  whom  are  always  active  in  club  affaini 
The  others  are  away  a  great  deal  or,  fw 
other  reasons,  are  unable  to  take  an  aothf 
Iiart. 

The  library  is  still  one  of  the  major  actiri- 
ties  of  the  club  and  community.  It  hag  u 
least  l..~i0U  IsMiks  on  its  shelves,  and  new  boob 
are  frequently  added. 

In  a  small  (‘ommunity,  it  is  usually  nectg. 
sary  and  customary  for  the  entire  commaniq 
to  unite  in  supporting  a  church,  and  in  May 
bell  the  club  contributes  something  eack 
month  to  the  support  of  a  minister  who  hol^ 
services  twice  monthly.  The  fund  also  bel|i 
to  muintain  a  Sunday  school. 

The  women  who  were  pioneers  in  thew 
undertakings  are  now  eager  for  some  of  tbt 
younger  women  in  the  community  to  take 
over  and  carry  on  the  work  they  hart 
started.  The  foundations  have  la'cn  laid, 
and.  with  imw  minds  to  see  fn‘sh  oppia- 
tiinities  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  hei) 
that  is  available  from  the  Extension  Service 
of  Colorado  State  College  of  Agriculture,  1 
believe  that  MnylK>irs  little  club  will  go  far. 


(mIs  of  obtaining  a  farm,  including  rental 
agn-enients,  ownership  versus  rentals,  and 
legal  phases  of  farm  ownership  and  renting 

As  the  farm  business  is  largely  a  famil.r 
busiiK-ss.  the  young  women  have  lieen  » 
much  interest(Hl  in  cn‘dit  and  arniugementt 
for  obtaining  the  farm  as  have  the  mn. 
but  on  the  secMiid  day  of  each  short  cour* 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
luirticular  problems  of  the  farm  home,  inrla4 
ing  home  management,  buymnnsliip,  equip- 
ping  the  lionie.  and  arrangements  in  it. 

For  y»*ars.  Extension  has  felt  the  necessitj 
for  assisting  young  men  and  women  Just  get¬ 
ting  started,  but  it  has  not  had  the  contact 
with  this  group  that  it  lUHsled  in  onler  I* 
do  so.  Although  the  short  course  does  not 
solve  their  pnddems,  it  dis's  offer  them  sonni 
advice;  and  it  has  put  the  ctmnty  extensiM 
service  into  much  closer  touch  with  tbett 
young  people.  In  the  words  of  one  countj 
agent,  "I  have  learned  to  know  a  numlter  of 
young  piHipie  with  whom  I  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  work,  and  I  have  come  9 
know  others  whom  I  had  not  met  previously.* 
Many  of  th(‘se  young  people  welcome  tk 
oi>portunity  to  work  with  Extension,  tad 
Extension  is  aware  of  its  r(‘sponslbility  9 
them. 

The  county  agent  takes  an  active  i»art  k 
lending  discussion  on  county  problems  asd 
tyiies  of  farming  as  well  as  following  a? 
later  with  offers  of  assistance. 


Off  to  a  Good  Start 

L.  A.  CHURCHILL,  State  Leoder  of  County  Agents,  Minnesoto 
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Virginia  Apple  Growers  Are  on  the  Job 


M.  6.  LEWIS,  Comity  Agent,  Roonoke  County,  Va. 


g  A  committee  of  about  a  dozen  leading 
gonthwestern  apple  growers  has  Ireen  a 
potent  force  in  planning  a  program  for  the 
fruit-growing  industry  in  the  area  and  in 
naing  all  the  available  means  for  making  it 
effective.  They  have  worketl  very  closely 
with  A.  H.  Teske,  extension  horticulturist, 
and  the  county  agent,  to  the  advantage  of 
both. 

During  the  7  years’  work  of  the  committee 
only  two  menrhers  have  Ireen  dropperl  because 
of  lack  of  Interest.  Membership  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  valued  very  highly,  and  attendance 
as  a  whole  Is  very  regular.  All  meetings  be¬ 
gin  at  2  p.  m.  and  adjourn  promptly  at 
4  pm. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
giiocess  and  effectiveness  of  the  committee  is 
freedom  of  speech  at  all  meetings.  Visitors 
calle<l  In  to  lend  discussions  are  informed  in 
advance  that  the  meetings  are  conducted  in 
round-table  fashion,  and  all  meiniters  of  the 
group  are  exjiectcsl  to  ask  questions  or  offer 
comments  at  any  time  during  the  discussion. 
Prominent  visit«»rs  frequently  speak  for  15 
or  20  minute's,  after  which  the  meeting  is 
open  for  general  dis<-usslon.  Another  very 
important  factor  is  that  the  chairman  of  the 
group  holds  strictly  to  the  rules  as  to  time  of 
opening  nial  ndjourninent  and  encourages  this 
freedom  of  dise-ussion  on  the  part  of  all  mem¬ 
bers. 

Result  demonstrations  are  |ilann<'d  and  ar- 
rangeel  at  the  Iteginning  of  each  year  to  be 
vlslte«l  during  the  fnilt  growers’  tour  held 
in  Angtist  every  year  since  the  committee 
was  orgaidzisl.  These  demonstrations  include 
mainly  fertilization  and  spray  programs. 
Tomparisons  of  many  of  the  new  spray  mate¬ 
rials  offercHl  have  lte<>n  made  in  these  demon¬ 
strations.  with  n'sults  important  to  growers. 
Fertilizer  demonstrations  have  U'en  carried 
on  mainly  with  nitrates,  comimring  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  time  of  application,  and  amount. 

The  annual  fruit  growers’  tour  is  an  im- 
pirtant  event  in  southwestern  Virginia.  It 
usually  is  attended  by  lOD  or  more  growers 
from  many  counth's  in  the  section.  As  many 
as  200  growers  have  joined  in  this  tour.  In 
18517  tlie  local  tour  was  replaced  with  a  tour 
to  northern  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Another  tour  included  the  most  im- 
iwrtant  fruit-growing  se<-tlons  of  the  valley 
ami  Piislmont  Virginia. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  grow¬ 
ers  that  the  most  valuable  tours  have  been 
those  covering  only  1  day  and  including 
demonstrations  planned  by  the  committee.  In 
addition  to  result  demonstrations  visited  dur¬ 
ing  the  tour,  the  committee  arranges  each 
.vear  for  several  method  demonstrations  which 


include  pruning,  imeking  and  grading,  and 
thinning. 

During  w'veral  months  in  1935  a  very  care¬ 
ful  study  was  made  by  all  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  history  of  the  apple  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Roanoke  area.  Old  records  were 
searcheil  for  methods  jised  and  considerable 
historical  information  assembled.  This  has 
l»een  frequently  referred  to  in  the  discussions 
held  by  members  of  the  committee  in  consid¬ 
ering  future  development  and  preparing  plans 
for  the  future. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  lend  in  sev¬ 
eral  projects  of  importance  and  Is'iieflt  to  the 
apple  industry  of  the  entire  Appalachian 
area.  Improvement  of  the  AAA  conservation 
program  as  it  applies  to  established  orchards 
was  due  largely  to  recommendations  made  by 
this  group  after  careful  study  of  tbe  pro¬ 
gram.  Tlie  agricultural  const'rvntlon  program 
of  ItKltJ  made  very  little  provision  for  prac¬ 
tical  soil  conservation  practices  in  orchards. 
The  coininittee  went  into  the  pmblem  care¬ 
fully  with  the  assistance  of  the  county  agent, 
the  extension  horticulturist,  and  the  State 
c«nninlttee.  and  made  rc-coinniendations 
through  the  Virginia  Horticultural  Society. 
’J'heso  were  generally  approved  by  the  AAA. 


Q  Climaxing  25  years  of  4-II  Clul»  work 
sinc€‘  the  passage  of  the  Smlth-I.rf*ver  Act 
in  1014  was  the  Logan  County  Club  rally  at 
Guthrie,  Dkla. 

In  contrast  to  the  first  rally  held  there  25 
years  ago  and  attendetl  by  approximately 
50  club  meml)ers  and  leaders,  the  1039  rally 
brought  more  than  500  farm  hoys  and  girls 
to  the  county  8t*at  for  their  annual  4-H  Club 
achievement  program. 

A  review  of  the  growth  of  club  work  shows 
that  in  Logan  County  alone  the  organization 
has  grown  from  a  group  of  some  50  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  in  corn  growing  and  tomato 
clubs  in  1914  to  an  organization  of  19  com¬ 
munity  4-II  Clubs,  with  more  than  76  volun¬ 
teer  siNtnsors  and  a  memht'rship  in  excess  of 
500  farm  youth  10  to  21  years  of  age,  along 
with  3,500  former  club  members. 

In  addition  to  growing  corn  and  canning 
tomatoes,  these  boys  and  girls  may  enroll 
in  20  different  projects  including  livestock, 
crops,  agricultural  engineering,  pastures,  for¬ 
estry,  marketing,  dairy,  poultry,  horticulture, 
l*ees.  Insect  control,  farm  accounts,  wildlife 
conservation,  handicraft,  rural  electriflca- 


In  10517  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the 
spray  residue  problems  and  the  restrictions 
plaml  on  fruit  growers  by  the  Fetleral  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  Recommendations, 
with  insistent  follow-up  by  the  State  society, 
undoubtedly  had  an  Important  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  favorable  revision,  which  increased 
the  lead  arsenate  tolerance  on  apples.  The 
committee  also  8ucceede<l  in  locating  a  Fed¬ 
eral-State  spray  residue  testing  lalwratory  in 
the  area,  thus  eliminating  the  delay  of  sub¬ 
mitting  samples  to  tbe  State  laboratory  in 
Richmond. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  committee 
has  given  valuable  aid  to  the  advertising 
program  conducted  by  Apimlachinn  Apples. 
During  the  19517-38  marketing  .season  the  com¬ 
mittee  served  ns  the  allotment  agency  for 
the  Federal  Surplus  ('ommodities  Corporation 
in  making  allotments  of  sales  for  all  growers 
in  the  area  to  the  F.S.C.C.  The  committee 
was  remarkably  successful  in  making  satis¬ 
factory  allotments. 

Along  with  this  work  the  comniittt'e  has 
gainerl  a  very  full  and  accurate  conception  of 
the  apple  supply  and  demand  situation  from 
the  national  as  well  as  the  world  market 
standpoint. 


tion,  home  memlH'rship,  foo<l  preservation, 
fooil  preparation,  clothing,  and  health. 

Not  only  is  the  work  designed  to  promote 
efficiency  in  farming  and  homemaking,  but  the 
physical,  educational,  and  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child  is  emphasized  through  spe¬ 
cial  activities  such  as  leadership  training,, 
health  and  appropriate-dress  contests,  team 
demonstrations,  timely  topics  and  recrea¬ 
tional-training  and  judging  schools.  Good 
citizenship  is  stressed  daily.  Every  4-H 
Club  meeting  opens  with  the  pknlge  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  flag. 

According  to  B.  A.  Pratt,  State  club  agent, 
Logan  County  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
rapid  growth  4-H  Club  work  Is  making  in 
each  of  the  77  Oklahoma  counties.  Oklahoma 
now  enjoys  a  membership  of  64.000  farm  boys 
and  girls  engagetl  in  more  than  121.000  4-H 
Club  projects. 

The  State  anniversary  program  was  staged 
on  the  campus  of  the  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  Col¬ 
lege,  Stillwater,  June  1,  climaxing  the  193D 
4-H  Club  round-up.  The  10  high-scoring  Uiys 
and  10  high-scoring  girls  from  each  county 
participated  in  the  program. 


4-H  Rallies— Then  and  Now 
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A  4-H  Community  House . . . 

was  the  result  of  an  unusual  hut  very  prac- 
tieal  plan  worked  out  In  St.  Louis  County, 
Mo.,  whereby  a  eluh  was  formed  of  all  moth¬ 
ers  in  extension  elubs  wh<»se  4-H  Club  dauKh- 
ters  planned  to  enter  the  State  university. 
A  eoinmittee  of  mothers  visited  the  university 
and  bsiked  up  a  home  which  was  large  and 
comfortable  enough  to  accoiniiKHlate  their 
grtnip.  Ity  phicing  all  thi*se  girls  in  one 
hous«*  at  Columbia,  on  a  basis  »if  c4Hii)erative 
hous<>keeping.  and  by  furnishing  <H>rtain 
fiMsls  from  home,  the  mothers  have  l»een  able 
to  nsluce  living  exiH*ns4*s  for  en<*h  girl  to 
flO  rent  i*er  month  and  $7.ri(»  additional 
for  f(K)d  supplies  and  incidentals. 


In  Oklahoma . . . 

much  emphasis  has  lK*en  phu-tsl  <ai  the  home 
deimaistriition  clubs  jtroviding  some  means 
for  the  care  of  small  children  during  the 
club  meetings,  .lewel  Graham.  Istgan  County 
home  demonstration  agent,  tells  how  this 
nwd  is  met  in  her  <-ounty: 

“While  the  problem  of  caring  for  small 
children  during  the  h<»me  demonstration 
m«*eting  is  not  dirwtly  in  line  with  the 
tidolest-ent  studi(‘s,  it  nevertludess  is  an  ex¬ 
isting  problem  in  niiiny  clubs.  Reginning 
some  years  ago.  Xavina  and  Wynamit  Clubs 
organized  day  nurseries  and  made  provisions 
f*>r  club  memlH‘rs  to  take  turns  kicping  the 
nursery.  Toys  and  gamt^s  wen*  provideil. 
and.  following  the  im*eting,  s|teciail  refresh¬ 
ments  were  pnividtsl  for  the  children.  For 
examiale.  if  the  adults  w<*re  servwl  doughnuts 
and  coflftH*.  the  childrmi  were  given  ice  cream 
and  c«M(kies  tar  cts-oa  and  cisakies.  OtlnT 
clubs  halve  foilowisl  the  exaimples  of  the 
Xaviiiai  atnd  Wynamit  Clubs." 


A  New  Basis  for  Judging . . . 


is  working  out  very  well  at  the  Nevada  4-H 
faiir,  writes  Flortuice  S.  Daivis,  district  ex¬ 
tension  aigent,  Clark  County,  Xev.  This  fair 
is  held  during  the  early  part  of  Octobt'r 
and  is  the  «anly  one  held  In  Clark  County, 
(hily  4-H  Club  exhibits  are  enteretl  in  the 
fair. 

Judging  in  girls'  4-H  work  had  always 
l»e«*n  done  on  individual  articles,  such  ns  first 
jirize  f«»r  informal  dress  or  laundry  bug. 
until  laist  year  when  the  leaders’  council  de- 
cidiHl  to  try  the  plain  of  Salle  County, 

Ill.,  as  reisirtetl  by  V.  1).  Evans,  county  farm 
aidvi.ser  in  the  June  193S  Rkview,  and  Judge 
the  work  of  each  lioy  and  girl  on  his  or  her 
individual  project.  Each  was  to  lie  judginl,^ 
on  excellent,  good,  or  fair  liasis,  with  u!|§i, 
small  cash  award.  I  ^ 

The  boy  had  to  have  his  pig  or  calf  projis-tl  • 
and  his  record  Imok  to  lie  eligible  for  a  rib-S  ' 
lion.  Eac-h  girl  had  to  have  four  articb'sS... 


One  way 

TO  DO  IT! 

I 

Methods  tried 
and  found  good 


and  her  ns-ord  Issak  at  the  fair  and  was 
JudgcHl  on  the  cpiality  of  all  article's  rather 
than  on  one  or  two.  Her  rating  was  excel¬ 
lent,  gcNsl.  or  fair. 

The  Judges  commented  ver.v  favorably  on 
the  system,  and  time  for  Judging  was  cut 
in  half.  Each  girl  and  Isty  received  a  rib- 
Isai  and  one  girl  said,  “Next  .vear  I  lH*t  I 
work  hard  and  get  a  blue  riblMtii."  Club 
youngsters  and  leaders  alike  were  in  favor 
of  continuing  this  system. 

This  year  we  hoiie  to  continue  the  ribiHins 
for  the  liest  club  or  group  exhibit  and  Judge 
the  same  way,  for  each  group  tries  a  little 
harder  to  have  an  attrac-tive  exhibit  when 
comis'iing  with  a  rival. 


The  “Dear  Ann”  Letters . . , 

with  their  timely  hints  lai  health  and  home- 
making.  which  Rural  Health  SiHH*ialist  Lis- 
iH'th  Macdonald  sends  to  Connec-tic-ut  home¬ 
makers  each  month,  have  an  ever-widening 
"recpiest"  circ-ulation.  Judging  from  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  resiMinses  of  the  women  reeviving 
them,  these  letters  till  a  definite  need.  Tlie 
rapidly  exiMinding  mailing  lists  tan  increase  of 
400  names  in  1  year)  indicate  a  contagious 
interest  in  the  liasic-  themes  which  are  largely 
a  crems  section  of  the  interests  and  problems 
of  the  average  homemaker. 

Miss  Macdonald  projects  her  philosophy  of 
healthful  living  In  a  simple,  direct,  interest¬ 
ing  style  that  makes  it  vividly  istsslble  to 
accomiNin.v  her  through  her  early  exjieriences 
and  her  numerous  travels.  One  can  under¬ 
stand  more  readily  how  to  mcHd  family  situ¬ 
ations  and.  Iiest  of  all,  how  to  keep  well  and 
happy.  Hits  of  verse  and  philosophy  from 
the  world's  liest  literature — sometimes  a  favor¬ 
ite  pcH'in — bring  comfort  and  appreciation  to 
many  iMsiple  who  yearn  for  this  cultural  phase. 
1-ast  year,  through  these  letters,  “Lislieth” 
gave  "Ann"  suggestions  for  adding  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  convalescent.  Ingenious  ideas 
they  were  too — such  as  how  to  make  an  ice 
cap  out  of  a  discarded  tire,  an  improvised 
Kelly  itad,  lied  table,  and  liack  rest.  In  other 
letters  she  touches  u|Km  health  topics  such  as 
the  imisirtaiHv  of  the  early  diagnosis  of  can¬ 


cer,  prevention  of  the  common  cold,  innnuniza- 
tion  clinics  to  ward  off  contagious  (liseasn, 
and  dental  clinics. 

Local  Hay  Samples... 

were  used  effectively  as  demonstration  na- 
terial  in  a  dairy  and  forage  school  in  ('lallaa 
County.  Wa.sh..  by  County  .Vgent  F,  li.  Yinign 
About  S.')  Individual  samples  were  mounted  in 
|ui|a‘r  cartons  easy  to  study  as  to  ap|M>aranre 
and  cpiality.  These  samples  were  all  takn 
from  IcK-al  farms.  Alfalfa,  c-lover  mixed  wlrt 
grasses,  oats,  and  iK*as.  and  some  samples  o( 
wild  hay  taken  at  the  time  the  hay  was  pm 
into  the  mow  or  stack  represented  acrnratelf 
the  material  as  it  came  from  the  field. 

A  trained  hay  grader  graded  them  ac-ccird- 
Ing  to  U.  S.  standards  which,  in  i»art  at  leai<, 
indicated  their  fcHsliiig  value.  In  adclltiou. 
some  samples  were  sent  to  the  exiM-riumt 
statical  at  I’liyallup  to  determine  the  exact 
percentage  of  digestible  protein  in  the  feed 
Although  it  was  not  |M>ssible  to  have  ail  of 
them  analyzed,  tyia*  samples  make  It  nda 
tively  easy  to  c-omiMire  other  samples  with 
them. 

I/ecaiard  Ilegnaiier,  extension  agronomist. 
Washingtcai,  refiorts  this  interesting  exhibit 
whieh  he  felt  offered  fine  bsml  material  for 
use  ill  forage  and  dairy  schcsil.s. 

A  Stump  Pusher ...  I 

IKtwered  by  a  Diesel  engine  Is  owned  by  the 
Rayfielcl  County,  Wis.,  agricultural  commit 
tee  to  Ik*  used  solely  for  clearing  land.  repon>  I 
County  Agent  K.  J.  Ilcdveiistot. 

When  work  is  done  cai  private  land,  i 
charge  of  an  hour  is  made.  The  r- 

inainder  of  the  time  the  stump  puller  is  used 
on  land  owmsl  by  the  county. 

To  make  use  of  the  c-ounty  trac-tor,  residents 
of  communities  are  rec|Uirecl  to  contract  fur 
siifllcient  work  to  warrant  moving  the  tractor 
It  is  not  iiiovchI  into  a  community  unless  at 
least  llM>  hours  of  work  are  promised  by  tht 
farmers  csaicemcHl. 

The  cost  of  o|M>rating  the  stumping  machior 
varies.  For  land  covered  with  iscplar  and 
.small  green  himlwcMKl  stum|»s.  the  cost  ma.c 
run  as  high  as  $10  an  acre.  Rayfielcl  Counij 
farmers  are  finding  that  the  pusher  will  tk 
the  same  work  ns  dynamite  at  alsait  UM- 
seventh  the  cost. 

.\s  the  tractor  is  ecpiipiMsl  with  a  bnlldoirr. 
in  addition  to  pushing  out  stum|is  the  njM(  hui*| 
is  iiscmI  for  removing  large  rocks,  ditching,  flli 
ing  iMit  hides,  and  making  roads  lietween  fic4d$ 

Enough  work  has  already  been  contracted 
in  Raylield  County  to  keep  the  machine  bo? 
for  2  or  11  years. 

With  70  iiercent  of  the  farms  in  the  c-ouaty 
ineflicient  lH*cause  of  the  limited  amount  d 
land  cropiK*d.  this  cheap  methcKi  of  cleartaf 
land,  it  is  thought,  means  much  in  iui 
the  ciiltivutiHl  land  of  these  farms  to  n  ai»' 
which  will  more  easily  siipixirt  a  family. 
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Indiana  Extension  Grows  Up 

H.  E.  YOUNG,  State  Leader  ol  Farmers'  Institutes,  Indiana 


^  Nearly  a  half  et*iitury  ago.  Iih-iiI  farmers' 

institute  ehairmeii  in  Indiniiu  were  ns- 
tonisheil  by  the  rwpiest  of  a  young  livestock 
instruitor  at  IMirdiie  University  to  supply 
a  steer,  pig.  colt,  horsi*,  or  shei*p  for  piihlie 
insiNH-t ion  and  demonstration  at  institute 
sessions  where  he  was  schmliiliHl  to  make  ii 
‘•siK*t*i-h."  If  the  iiUH*tlng  pla<*e  would  not  ae- 
niDiuiiMlate  exhihition  of  animals,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  siiggi*steil  that  other  nearhy  quarters  lie 
olitainiHl.  Oftentimes  the  liH-al  lilai-ksmith 
shop  proviileil  the  ri*ipilre<l  sinice,  and  the 
lecture  session  was  ailjoiirned  so  that  the 
folks  might  disiiiver  for  thi*nisi*lves  what 
"crazy"  antics  this  youthful  "professor" 
nanieil  Skinner  might  have  up  his  sleeve. 

Wherever  this  strange  ri*iiuest  was  taken 
seriously,  and  animals  and  lilacksinith  sliiqis 
wen*  availahle,  farmers  soon  found  out  that 
this  young  college  instructor  actually  did 
know  his  livestisk.  His  ‘•siK*ei-h”  liecanu* 
an  interesting  and  instriietlve  demonstration 
of  llvestiK-k  cliaraeterlstics  and  quality,  with 
practical  and  usi*ful  suggestions  aliout  fi*ed- 
ing.  lireiHllng.  and  care  of  farm  animals. 
Tims,  Instructor  Skinner  lii*gan  "extension” 
work  and  came  to  he  known  as  the  "livestiK-k 
expi*rt'’  at  Purdue,  many  years  liefore  the 
term  "extension  .siKH-lalist"  lK*canie  generally 
iLseil.  much  less  iinderstiHMl  and  appriH-iated. 

Sini-e  thosi*  initial  livestiHk-judging  demon¬ 
strations  in  coniu*ctlon  with  the  pioneer 
farmers'  institute  work  4tl  .vears  ago.  Dr. 
Skinner's  interest  and  intimate  iMirticipatlon 
in  agricultural  extension  eiliicatioii  in  Indiana 
has  bi*i*n  continuous.  His  constructive  liiflii- 
eiH-e  on  the  early  lieginnings  of  extension 
activitli*s  in  Isitli  agrleiilture  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  their  suhsiH|uent  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  down  through  the  years  has  lieen 
of  profound  and  iN*rnianent  value. 

Eiirolleil  ns  a  short-iiiurse  student  in  agri- 
ciilttin*  at  Purdue  I’nlverslty  during  the 
winter  of  ISDS.  John  Harrison  Skinner,  a  typi- 
ml  Indiana  farm  laiy,  liegan  the  foundation 
of  a  noted  and  distinKuishi*d  career  of  devoted 
serviix*  to  Purdue  I’nlversity  and,  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  all.  to  the  permanent  improvement 
of  agriculture  and  rural  home  life  throughout 
the  State  and  Nation. 

In  Septenibi*r  of  that  same  year,  he  entered 
the  4yeur  agricultural  course,  graduating 
with  honors  in  June  1807.  For  the  next  2*4 
.rears  he  was  ass<H*lated  with  his  father  in  the 
active  nianugenient  of  the  home  farm  12  miles 
from  the  university,  in  Tippecanoe  f'ounty. 
In  18W),  he  was  appointeil  assistant  agricul¬ 
turist  at  Purdue,  a  iiosltion  from  which  he 
F  resigiu*<l  in  1901  to  accept  an  instructorship  In 
animal  husbandry  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
He  was  nn-alleil  to  Purdue  in  1902  as  asso¬ 


ciate  profi*ssor  of  animal  hiishandry  and  head 
of  the  animal  liiishandry  department.  Five 
years  later,  in  1907.  he  was  apisiinted  the 
first  dean  of  the  seliiMil  of  agriculture  at 
Purdue  University. 

In  192S.  the  tlirin*  agricultural  departments 
of  Purdue  University — the  s<*hool  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  exiieriment  station,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  extension — were  united 
under  one  administration ;  and  Dean  Skinner 


J.  H.  Skinner. 


was  chosc*u  as  the  administrative  head  of  all 
the  agricultural  activities  at  the  university. 
Sini*e  that  date  he  continued  to  serve  in  this 
important  capacity  of  dean  and  dire<*tor  until 
his  retirement  from  university  work  July  1, 
ISKiO. 

During  his  life  work  at  Purdue,  Dr.  Skinner 
lK*<*anie  widely  known  as  a  livestiK-k  authority. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  of 
the  Indiana  LivestiK-k  Brt*eders’  Association, 
the  Cattle  Feeders’  Association,  and  the  Draft 
Horse  As.soclation ;  he  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  the  Indiana  feed  law 
and  the  Indiana  stallion-enrollment  law,  and 
was  active  in  helping  to  obtain  adequate  State 
legislation  establishing  and  maintaining  State 
agricultural  extension  work  ns  provided  under 
the  Mnish  Act  and  the  CTore  law.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  diH-tor  of  agriculture  was  conferred 


upon  him  by  the  Michigan  State  College  in 
19.'». 

Under  Dt*an  Skinner,  the  Purdue  School  of 
•Vgrlculture  has  grown  from  infancy  into  ma¬ 
ture  and  unsuriMissi*<l  ranking  of  academic 
standing  and  efficiency  among  the  leading 
agricultural  colleg(*s  of  the  world.  From  very 
limitiHl  farm  land  acreage,  a  few  old  build¬ 
ings,  and  a  few  head  of  ordinary  livestiwk,  the 
university  farms,  eximrimental  fields,  and 
purebr«*d  herds  and  tliK-ks  have  develiqKKl  into 
a  vast  iHliicational  plant  of  State  and  national 
distinction.  In  student  instruction,  scientific 
r(*search.  and  all  lines  of  agricultural  exiR*ri- 
nient  station  work.  Purdue's  facilities  and 
records  have  lK*(*n  eipially  efficient  and  ex¬ 
tensive  under  Dirwtor  Skinner's  administra- 
tioii. 

Extension  activities  and  achievements  in 
Indiana  have  likewise  greatly  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade.  County  agents  are  now 
emplo.veil  in  each  of  the  9'J  countU*s  of  the 
State.  There  are  29  assistant  county  agents, 
4ri  home  demonstration  agents.  4<l  iiart-time 
4-H  club  agents  who  st*rve  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  mouths  in  all  counties  that  do  not  have 
assistant  <-ount.v  agents  or  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents,  and  a  department  staff  of  tKl 
extension  siHH-ialists. 

Throughout  his  .37  years  of  coiitiniioiis  serv¬ 
ice  at  Purdue  University,  Dean  and  Dire«-tor 
Skinner  has  coiitributwl  much  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  progress  of  agriculture  through  his 
work  as  a  ti*acher,  an  investigator,  and  as 
an  extension  exwutlve  and  administrator. 
'His  thorough  preiairiKluess,  wide  exiierieiice 
in  practical  and  s<-ientiflc  agriculture,  .sym- 
IMithetic  interest  in  and  understanding  of 
rural  conditions  and  people  and  their  prob¬ 
lems,  and  his  devotion  and  loyalty  to  pur- 
IKise  enabled  him  to  formulate  and  suc<*ess- 
fiill.v  execute  his  very  definite  fundamental 
ideas  as  to  the  aims  and  functions  of  Purdue 
University  in  the  establishment  and  is'rina- 
nent  development  of  agricultural  teaching, 
expt*rlmental  resear<-h,  and  extension  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  his  voluntary  retirement  from  active 
university  duties,  Dr.  Skinner  completes  a 
life’s  work  dedicatetl  to  the  lietternient  of 
Indiana  agriculture. 

Post  Office  Department 
Commends 

The  account  of  how  J.  D.  Wo<k1.  count.v 
agent,  Franklin  County,  Ala.,  entertained  the 
IKistmaster  and  rural  carriers  of  his  county, 
which  apjieared  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Revikw  interested  J.  W.  Cole,  Acting  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  in  charge  of 
rural  mails.  He  wrote  to  Director  Warbttr- 
ton :  “It  would  seem  that  the  holding  of  such 
a  meeting  should  result  in  better  cooperation 
lietween  county  extension  agents  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Postal  Service  and  lie  pro¬ 
ductive  of  mttch  good.” 
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Who's  Who  Among  the  First  Agents 

Brief  Sketches  of  Quarter-Century  Pioneers 


M.  O.  Pence. 


W.  E.  Morris. 


Virginia  P. 
Moore. 


J.  C.  Hogenson. 


Roy  Jones. 


■  On  March  1,  lOIJl),  M.  O.  Pence,  associate 
in  agronomy,  deimrtment  of  agricultural 
extension,  Indiana,  compieted  26  years  of 
service  in  agricuitural  extension  work. 

He  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  near 
Converse,  Ind.,  and  graduated  from  the  l<K-al 
liigh  s<-hooI.  After  spending  3  yejirs  on  the 
farm,  he  attended  Purdue  University.  lie 
was  graduated  in  ISlll,  having  siR‘ciulized  in 
agronomy.  He  did  graduate  work  at  Cornell 
University  and  obtained  his  M.  S.  degnn!  from 
the  University  of  Delaware  in  1925.  During 
the  World  War  he  was  apiwinted  cliairman 
of  the  D«‘laware  Farm  I.4thor  Board  by  the 
Governor  of  Ih-laware. 

In  8«‘ptemlK*r  1911,  Mr.  Pence  was  apiwinted 
to  do  extension  work  at  Delaware  College, 
following  the  ]uissage  of  a  sptH-ial  act  of 
the  State  legislature  providing  for  extension 
work  in  agronomy  and  horticulture. 

F'ollowing  the  |Missag(‘  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  he  was  ap|M>inte<l  county  agent  in  Kent 
County  Del.,  S4‘ptemlH‘r  1914.  -\s  Kent 

County  agent  the  first  alfalfa  tour  in  the 
State  was  held  in  191.5,  and  the  first  corn 
club  and  cunning  club  were  organized  the 
stiine  year.  Dmnonstrations  of  the  value  of 
nitrogen  in  n'Jiivenating  old  i)each  orchards 
and  in  top-<lr(>ss:ng  wiimt  were  conducted  In 
1915. 

In  1917,  he  was  apiioinUsl  assistant  county 
agent  trader  and  raunty  agent  of  New  Castle 
County,  and  later  county  agent  leader  and 
farm  management  demonstrator. 

With  the  assistance  of  county  agents,  Mr. 
Pence  c(»nduct<Hl  farm-management  surveys 
in  the  various  type-of-farming  areas.  Thes«* 
surveys  were  used  in  developing  sound  sys¬ 
tems  of  community  and  county  pr(»grums  of 
work.  Mr.  I'ence  promottnl  the  growing  of 
soylteans  and  obtained  the  Wilson  variety 
from  the  college  farm.  S«ed  of  this  variety 
was  sent  out  in  small  lots  and  multiplied 
on  a  number  of  farms.  Soon  Dtdaware  ite- 
came  the  leading  soybean  seed-producing 
State  in  the  Kast,  and  Sussex  County  became 
the  most  intensive  soybean-producing  county 
in  the  United  States.  He  introduced  cer¬ 
tified  seed  potatoes  into  Delaware,  which 
greatly  increased  yields  and  reduced  losses 
from  disease  which  tMTurred  from  the  use 
of  home-grown  seed.  He  also  demonstrated 
the  use  of  lespedeza  and  introduced  Korean 
lespt'deza  which  since  has  become  a  valuable 
legume  on  the  thinner  soils  that  are  too  acid 
to  grow  other  legumes. 

In  January  1925,  Mr.  Pence  was  appointed 
extension  agronomist  at  Purdue  University, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  During  the 
time  spent  at  Purdue  he  has  been  active  in 
the  promotion  of  increased  production  of 


legumes,  imrticularly  alfalfa.  He  has  serrai 
as  chairman  of  the  Five-acre  tVirn  Clnk 
which  is  known  throughout  the  country  fur 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  ludiau 
growers  who  hold  the  world  records  in  corn 
yields.  He  has  been  active  in  the  prumotioa 
of  variety  tests  of  oats,  wheat,  and  It'guniei 
in  order  to  introduce  more  rapidly  new  crop 
varieties  to  farmers  of  the  State. 


■  On  August  13,  1913,  W.  E.  Morris,  extea- 
sioii  animal  husbandman  in  Minuesota,  began 
rannty  agent  work  in  Renville  County,  Minn., 
after  teaching  for  2  years  in  the  La  Croew 
Cotnity,  Wis.,  school  of  agriculture  and  work¬ 
ing  in  tiie  dairy  department  of  the  University 
of  Wls<-onsln. 

As  county  agent,  he  placetl  major  eniphtisii 
on  livestock  and  its  related  problems.  Ren- 
ville  County  is  today  proud  of  the  10  c<Mii)en- 
five  livestock-shipping  associations  which  he 
organiztHl  there.  He  organizetl  and  sn|)er\-igr4 
hog  cliolera  cstntrol  demonstrations,  and  in 
1914,  Renville  County  was  designateel  by  the 
UnitiHl  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  i 
siKH-ial  demonstration  county.  X  staff  o( 
Fwlcral  veterinarians  was  located  there.  Ont 
in  the  <stunty  extemsion  wrvice.  Mr.  Murrb 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  liRal  undersiaadiog 
that  has  provtHi  helpful  to  iiiin  in  later  work 
as  an  ext«>nsion  siKH-ialist  in  animal  biu- 
bandry.  He  has  s(‘rvt>d  in  that  caimcity  from 
1918  until  the  prestmt  time. 

Not  content  to  confine  himstdf  to  his  re 
quired  duties,  Mr.  Morris  was  grant*‘d  tbr 
master's  degree  in  animal  husbandry  by  the 
University  of  Miniu‘sota  in  1931.  In  1927,  hr 
was  s«H-retary  of  the  extension  section  of  thr 
.Vmerican  Society  of  Animal  Production,  and 
in  1938  he  was  chairman  of  that  sc’ction.  Hb 
ex|M‘rt  ability  as  a  livratock  Judge  in  Minne 
sota  Inis  gained  him  many  of  the  thousiindf 
of  friends  that  are  his  throiigliout  the  entire 
Slate. 


■  Extension  work,  particularly  with  girh 
and  women,  has  come  a  long  way  in  25  yean. 
Awkward,  gawky,  poorly  dressed  girls  and 
boys  constituted  the  popular  conception  of 
rural  sections  25  years  ago.  Now  the  girit 
from  the  country  wear  as  modern,  neat,  and 
attractive — sometimes  more  sensible — clothing 
as  their  urlian  cousins.  The  avidity  for  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  rural  boy  and  girl  of  25  years  ago 
has  turned  them  into  well-mannered,  well- 
groundtsl.  intelligent  citizens  who  are  a  credit 
to  any  rainmuiiity. 

Of  the  country  myself,  I  had  the  rare 
privilege  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  great  ia 
the  early  imrt  of  this  century,  of  being  a  part 
in  the  development  of  educational  programs 
and  assisting  in  obtaining  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  vast  group  of  rural  young  (leopk. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated  with 
P.  P.  Claxton,  later  United  States  Conunir 
sioner  of  Education.  I  also  came  in  contact 
with  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  who  was  tbea 
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bringing  to  life  his  dreams  of  an  agency  to 
aid  rural  iieople  by  demonstrating  to  them, 
with  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  who  was  to  sfionsor 
the  Sinith-I-ever  Act ;  and  with  many  other 
lending  ligures  of  that  and  a  later  day. 

In  the  early  demonstrations  I  gave  in  can¬ 
ning.  I  often  had  more  men  than  women 
present.  Women  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
getting  out.  They  were  a  resigned,  hard¬ 
working  class,  with  a  dull,  hofieless  hxik  and 
a  certain  pride  In  fi'Cllng  “ixirely"  most  of 
the  time.  Hut  this  new  work,  with  a  vitalized 
program  of  abundant  life,  has  given  farm 
wuiiien  better  health,  more  leisure,  more  in¬ 
come.  more  knowledge,  and  more  enjoyment. — 
Yirtjiniu  P.  Moore,  home  improvement  apeciai- 
(»t,  Florida. 


■  J.  C.  Hogenson,  extension  agronomist  at 
the  I  tah  State  Agricultural  College,  began 
his  extension  career  in  1911  when  the  work 
was  organized  as  a  separate  department  of 
the  college.  In  1913,  he  became  State  leader 
of  boys’  and  girls’  4-II  club  work  for  Utah 
and  was  Instrumental  In  pioneering  this  work 
so  that  it  was  organized  on  a  firm,  practical 
basis. 

In  1919,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  farmers’ 
institutes;  and  in  1921,  when  extension  spe¬ 
cialists  were  first  employed  in  the  State,  he 
was  nametl  extension  agronomist,  which 
IMisition  he  still  holds. 

During  his  28  years  of  extension  work  he 
has  u.sed  many  means  of  transportation  from 
horseback  to  the  automobile.  He  has  changed 
his  methods  of  teaching,  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  from  individual  contest  to  organized 
gnmp  particiimtion.  He  has  been  able  to 
standardize  many  of  the  cereal  and  legumi¬ 
nous  crops  of  the  State  so  that  now  only  those 
best  adapted  are  grown.  He  has  beem  instru¬ 
mental  in  sponsoring  the  organization  of  a 
State  crop  improvement  association  which  is 
now  functioning  in  practically  all  counties 
in  the  State. 

Weed  control  work,  one  of  the  big  agronomic 
problems  in  Utah,  is  well  organized,  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  farmers  have  Imhui  made 
weed-conscious  through  his  efforts. 

During  bis  period  of  extension  activity, 
I’rofessor  Hogen-son  has  had  the  privilege  of 
working  in  every  community  in  the  State  and 
lias  the  reputation  of  knowing  every  turn  in 
every  mad.  He  is  a  lover  of  nature  and  the 
great  out-of-doors,  and  probably  knows  the 
State,  and  its  soils  and  crops  problems  better 
than  any  other  man. 
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■  Roy  Jones  grew  up  on  a  small  farm  in  New 
Hampshire.  He  majored  in  poultry  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  going  to  the  Storrs  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  in  Connecticut  in 
1912.  A  part  of  bis  first  work  had  to  do  with 
the  then  pressing  problems  of  control  of  pul- 
florum  disease.  In  addition  to  his  work  with 
the  experiment  station,  he  did  itinerant  work 
among  poultry  men  of  the  State.  He  was  ap¬ 


pointed  as  the  State’s  first  iwultry  extension 
specialist  in  the  spring  of  1914. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Jones  started  his  long 
career  as  iiouliry  extension  siK*ciallst,  iKuiltry 
keeping  in  Connecticut  was  largely  a  side  line 
for  men  and  a  pin-money  enterprise  for  women. 
The  annual  value  of  poultry  products  was 
about  2Vi  million  dollars.  There  were  not 
more  than  2  farms  ket‘plng  1,000  birds  or 
more  in  1914.  In  1919,  there  were  only  10 
farms  with  1.000  birds.  Today  there  are  more 
than  400  farms  with  more  than  1,000  birds, 
several  with  more  than  10,000,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  many  broiler  and  turkey  farms. 

The  hatchery  business  also  has  been  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  past  25  years.  The  value  of 
IKiultry  products  in  Connecticut  since  1914  has 
more  than  tripled,  so  that  iioultry  as  an  im- 
IKirtant  agricultural  enterprl.se  in  Connecticut 
today  stands  st'cond  only  to  dairying. 

All  through  the  years  Mr.  Jones  has  worked 
hand  in  glove  with  the  experiment  station 
forc-es  in  helping  to  carry  current  findings  in 
jioultry -disease  work  to  the  poultrymen  of  the 
State  and  in  helping  to  work  out  practical 
methods  of  making  exiieriment  station  findings 
usable  in  a  commercial  way. 

Mr.  Jones  has  been  more  resixiusible  for  the 
development  of  the  poultry  industry  in  Con¬ 
necticut  than  has  any  other  one  individual. 
To  most  poultrymen  in  Connecticut  his  words 
are  like  Bible  truths.  He  has  written  many 
bulletins  and  written  much  for  the  press.  The 
demands  for  his  services  today  to  siieak,  to 
write,  or  for  counsel,  within  Connecticut  and 
in  other  States,  are  greater  than  ever  before. 


■  On  March  10,  1911,  Dora  Dee  Walker  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  a  collaborator  for  tomato 
club  work  in  Barnwell  County,  S.  C.  Her 
club  enrollment  was  127  girls.  Each  girl 
planttsl  one-tenth  acre  of  tomatoes,  and  culti¬ 
vated  and  pruned  them.  Their  new  work 
culminated  in  July  and  August  of  that  year 
with  thousands  of  cans  of  tomatoes.  In  1912 
and  1913  the  work  kept  expanding;  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  all  vegetables  was  addixi.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  were  canned,  and  sweets  and  con¬ 
diments  were  preparwl.  Bread  clubs  were 
organized,  and  poultry  clubs  were  added  in 
191.‘J.  During  those  years  her  work  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  General  Board  of  Education 
through  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  November  1914  she  was  promoted  to 
assistant  State  agent  and  pnaluction  and  con¬ 
servation  spi*clalist  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act. 

In  1915,  Mrs.  Walker  was  sent  out  over  the 
State  to  organize  women’s  clubs  in  every 
county. 

It  was  through  her  that  there  were  created 
in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  thousands 
of  beautiful  home,  church,  and  school 
grounds ;  community  centers ;  parks ;  and 
boulevards,  which,  as  she  phrases  it,  “heip 
rural  people  to  live  on  a  higher  plane  and  to 
see  life  through  a  different  lens.” 


4-H  Fire  Fighters 
in  New  Hampshire 

Nearly  1,009  of  New  Hampshire’s  rural 
youths  stand  ready  today  to  aid  in. the  pre¬ 
vention  of  forest  fires  in  the  State’s  hurricane- 
batteml  woodlands.  With  bicycle  patrols 
making  their  rounds  of  critical  iioints,  with 
youths  on  guard  at  newly  made  liKikout 
towers,  and  with  others  conducting  a  safety 
campaign  among  tourists  and  camiH'rs,  these 
boys  are  doing  their  bit  to  save  the  Granite 
State  from  a  disaster  far  worse  than  last 
SepteinlK'r's  hurricane. 

The  1,000  youths,  all  members  of  the  4-H 
Forest  Bangers,  are  organized  into  patrols 
which  work  with  town  fire  wardens,  district 
fire  chiefs,  and  4-11  club  agemts. 

The  State  forestry  department  has  furnished 
the  rangers  with  attractive  green-and-white 
arm  bands  and  patrol  leader  badges  to  wear 
while  on  duty.  Patrols  of  forest  rangers  have 
been  fornuHl  in  every  county  of  the  State. 
One  Hillsboro  County  fire  warden  tells  of  a 
bush  fire  that  was  reiwrted  by  10  different 
4-H  forest  rangers.  Fire  lookout  towers  have 
been  erected  in  areas  where  there  are  no 
regular  Forest  Service  towers.  From  these 
lookouts,  ranger  patrols  will  watch  for  fires. 
On  siiecial  week-ends  patrols  will  be  on  duty 
at  tbe  towers. 

Although  the  younger  members  of  the  4-H 
Forest  Rangers  will  do  no  actual  fire  fighting, 
rangers  over  10  may  join  special  patrols  and 
aid  in  fire  fighting,  under  the  direction  of 
the  district  fire  chief. 

Membership  in  the  4-H  Forest  Rangers  is 
not  limited  to  4-H  members  but  is  open  to 
every  rural  youth  over  12  years  of  age.  Club 
leaders  in  all  counties  have  reported  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  rec-**ption  of  the  plan  by  the  young 
people  in  their  district. 

The  4-H  Forest  Rangers’  program  in  each 
county  was  started  with  a  conference  of  the 
4-H  Club  agent  and  district  fire  chief  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  plan  of  action  and  to  designate  the 
towns  and  communities  where  there  is  the 
greatest  danger  from  fire  and  need  for  a  pre¬ 
vention  program. 

The  4-H  agent  then  found  a  group  leader 
for  each  of  the  groups  in  his  county.  In  many 
cases  the  local  fire  warden  or  deputy  fire 
warden  has  accepted  the  position  as  leader  or 
chief  of  the  local  ranger  group. 

At  the  first  mobilization  meeting  of  a  local 
forest  ranger  group,  the  boys  and  their  leaders 
discuss  the  local  situation  and  need  of  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  using  a  map  to  spot  the  most  hazard¬ 
ous  areas.  Plans  are  also  made  for  a  system 
of  hsikouts,  bicycle  imtrols,  locating  and  re¬ 
porting  fires,  and  a  plan  for  warning  tourists 
and  campers  by  handing  out  flyers. 

Future  meetings  of  the  ranger  groups  will 
consist  of  practice  patrol  work  in  order  that 
they  may  be  prepared  when  an  actual  need 
arises.  Hillsboro  County  with  15  groups  and 
more  than  250  members  leads  all  counties  in 
membership. 
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County  Progress  Exhibits  Win  Praise  | 
at  State  Fair 


m  The  twentieth  tvutury  march  «if  jtrojjrens 
ill  urrieiilture,  inlueatioii.  and  industry 
was  disiilayiHl  ftraphioally  hy  ciunity  pnigress 
exhildts  made  for  the  first  time  in  Nonh  Caro¬ 
lina  at  the  State  fair  at  Raleigh  last  fall. 
The  iMNtths  were  arranged  hy  gronjis  from 
Davidson,  Cleveland,  Caldwell  and  hklge- 
eomlie  Counties. 

The  close  interrelation  and  halaiict*  of  these 
thr(>e  fields  of  endeavor  and  how  each  helps 
to  stimulate  the  growth  in  the  others  was  the 
keynote  of  the  exhibits,  said  Frank  II.  Jeter, 
extension  editor,  who  had  charge  of  the  county 
progn*ss  deiHirtinent. 

('<Hi|H‘rating  in  preimriiig  the  IhnUIis  were 
agricultural  extension  workers,  viH-ational  ag¬ 
riculture  and  home  e<‘onomics  teaclwrs,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  industry,  the  pulillc  sclusds,  and 
the  grange. 

First  prize  of  $75<l  cash  went  to  Davidson 
Count.v  which  featured  the  balance  of  indus¬ 
try  and  the  diversification  of  agriculture  in  a 
Weil-planned  IsMith  with  models  of  farmsteads, 
schiKtl  buildings.  faclori(‘s,  and  l)usitH‘ss  houses 
in  ^  town.  Rural  elwtriflcation  was  de- 
lineattKi  Ity  miniature  power  liiH*s  coiine<-ting 
the  different  nnnlels  in  the  exhibit. 

.\mong  the  miniature  buildings  <-onstructed 
according  to  an  accurate  scale  were  ftirniture 
factories,  cotton  mills,  a  hank,  a  creamery,  a 
grange  house,  and  a  consolidated  rural  schisd. 
Small  dolls  and  tiny  dresses,  hardware  ar¬ 
ticles,  lK)lt8  of  cloth,  and  other  l»*ss  than  ‘‘pint- 
size”  giMsIs  filleil  the  show  windows  in  the 
iiKHlel  stores. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  in 
Davidson  County  are  3.641  farms  sup|H>rting 
20.000  of  the  county's  total  of  43,000  people. 
On  these  farms,  6.2(KJ  acres  have  lieen  ter- 
riu-ed  to  <-he«'k  erosion ;  iMS.IfJO  trees  have  Ix^en 
planted ;  428  acri's  of  iiastiire  have  lieen  seed- 
«*d ;  8,.‘KI0  acres  have  been  placed  under  im¬ 
proved  crop  rotations:  1,224  acres  are  Ixdng 
strip-cropi»ed,  and  3,316  acres  are  iNdng  tilled 
on  the  contour  to  check  erosion  of  the  soil 
during  heavy  rains. 

The  small  power  liiu's  illustratiHl  the  225 
miles  of  rural  electric  lines  that  curry  elec¬ 
tricity  to  2,230  farm  homes  of  the  county. 

Models  of  furniture,  shirts,  overalls,  and 
other  Industrial  pnalucts  were  displayed  along 
with  agricultural  pniducts  such  as  tobacco, 
cotton,  com,  dairy  products,  poultry  products, 
wheat,  sweetpotatoes,  rye,  oats,  hays,  fc'eds, 
Irish  potatoes,  and  pork.  Also  shown  were 
dresses  and  fiMtds  pre|iared  hy  home  economics 
students  in  the  consolidated  schools. 

The  Davidson  County  exhibit  was  prepared 
by  H.  G.  Early,  of  the  ThomasvUle  Ori»han- 
age  and  master  of  the  local  Pomona  Grange; 
A.  N.  Harrell,  assistant  farm  agent,  and  Mrs. 
Harrell.  These  people  had  the  cHsiperation  of 


ci.unty  viK'utional  and  home  economic  teachers. 

S<*<*ond  prize*  of  was  awarded  to 

Cleveland  County  for  its  IsMith  fc>aturing  ag¬ 
riculture,  industry,  scluMtls,  and  churches, 
with  miHlel  buildings  and  dis|)lays  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  products.  ThelMilamv 
lietween  agriculture*  anel  industry  was  shown 
b.v  a  eitmiiarisetn  etf  the  annual  iiielustrial 
pay  roll  of  $4.30(l,0iNl  with  the  annual  farm 
ine*einie  of  $4.66u.<ilNI.  In  the  ceiunty  are* 
3,186  fanns,  anel  on  iiielustrial  (hi.v  rolls  are* 
6..‘i(t0  workers. 

The*  e*xhibit  was  ele*signeHl  to  ap|M*al  to  the* 
e*ar  as  we‘11  ns  to  the  e,ve.  A  phonograph 
ree*eird  anel  an  amiilifler  were  useHl  to  call 
atte*ntion  to  the  advantages  of  Cleve*lantl 
County  hM-ate*el  in  the*  up|M*r  pie'eliiioiit  se*c- 
lion  eif  the  State  and  the*  large*st  e*e»tte»n- 
preslucing  e-oiiiity  in  North  Carolina. 

A  moving  liedt  at  time*s  iip|M*are‘el  as  a  high¬ 
way  down  wliie-h  miniature  e-ars  triive'lenl. 
At  othe*r  tinie*s  it  was  a  railway  triu-k  on 
which  a  train  rolle*el  by  farms.  fae‘torie*s, 
and  towns.  On  the  e*ars  of  the*  train,  signs 
|M>iiite‘el  eiiit  that  Clevelanel  (dainty  is  note'll 
for  its  famous  eilize*ns,  giMsl  reNids,  gisiel 
gove‘riime*nt,  scheMtls,  and  chure-he*s,  anel  its 
income*  fnini  farming  anel  maiiiifae’turing. 

The  Cle*ve*lanel  County  e*xhibit  was  arraiige*el 
hy  John  S.  Wilkins,  farm  age*iit ;  Hilda  Sut- 
lein,  home*  agent ;  anel  He*nry  P.  Russe*ll, 
se-enery  de*sigiier,  with  the  e‘<Hi|M*ration  of 
leK'iil  industrial  and  schesil  le‘aders. 

Calelwe‘11  County  won  the*  $:kMl  thirel-plae*e* 
awarel  with  a  elisplay  featuring  ‘‘The  Itright- 
e‘st  S|Mit  ill  Dixie."  as  the  eimiity  has  lN*en 
te‘rmi*el  in  re*e-ognition  of  its  oiitstaneling 
ne*hk*vemeiits  in  rural  e*le*e*trifle*atlon. 

Of  every  KNl  home*s  in  the*  eininty  82  have* 
lM*e*ii  provielenl  with  elen-tric  lights  and  |Miwe*r 
by  the  Caldwell  Mutual  CoriMiratioii  with  the* 
aid  of  the*  Rural  Ele*<-triflcatiein  Administra- 
tion.  In  taking  |Miwe*r  to  the*  3.IMI6  home's 
neiw  servenl,  transformers  were*  seimetinie's 
‘‘siiake*d”  over  mountain  imsses  b.v  oxen  when 
home's  had  to  lie  re'ae-heHl  in  phie*e's  where* 
wagons  e*oulel  neit  go. 

Models  eif  se-hesd  buildings  and  elisplays 
eif  agricultural  anel  iiielustrial  preHliie-ts  we*re* 
alsei  displayeHl  prominently,  simh-IiiI  attentiein 
lieing  callenl  to  the  13  nuHlern  eHniseilielateel 
schcMils  in  the  e*e)unty  today  as  cemi|mre‘d  with 
the  former  eine-teae*her  se-heails  of  30  years 
ago. 

The*  13  home  demonstration  e-liibs  of  the 
county  with  285  farm-women  memliers.  and 
the  22  girls’  4-H  clubs  with  380  memliers. 
and  the  count.v  libnir.v  with  24  Issik  stations 
w*attered  over  the  rural  districts  were  alsei 
emphasizesl  alenig  with  furniture,  glass,  cord¬ 
age,  and  other  industrial  and  agrie'iiltiiral 


proeliicts.  The*  exhibit  was  arranged  by  Q. 
Carrithers,  farm  agent,  and  G.  C.  i'ourtuFf 
Jr.,  ses*re*tar.v  eif  the  I^eiioir  Board  of  Trad*, 
ussistesl  by  Atha  Culberson,  home*  agent. 

"The  Be*st-Balane-e*el  County  in  a  ilalanevd 
.State”  was  the  tiieine  of  the  KdgeciNabr 
Count.v  exhibit  whie-h  won  fourth  prize*  minify 
of  $200.  Twenty-ttve  .ve*nrs  of  progress  wen. 
illustrute>el.  eMpial  weight  be'iiig  given  tii  agri¬ 
culture  and  inelustry  balance*el  across  the  fnl- 
criiin  of  e*elucation. 

Various  agrii'ultiiral  and  industrial  prod, 
ue-ts  were*  shown,  anel  coni|iarisoim  drawn 
lM*lwe*e*n  the*  yie*ids  anel  e|uality  of 
priMliie'ts  2.‘i  .ve*ars  ago  anil  those*  of  today. 
Moele*ls  of  se'hools.  factor!e*s.  and  a  farmstead  ^ 
iielele*el  a  note  of  re*ality  to  the  IsHith.  .\  minia¬ 
ture  isiwer  plant  was  set  up  with  wires  na¬ 
iling  to  other  |iarts  of  the  iNioth  to  light 
the*  iliffe*ri*nt  displays. 

.\  picture*  sIiowihI  the  TarlMiro  milk  idaw 
the*  only  munie-i|ially  owni*el  milk  iilaiit  it 
.Vincrica ;  and  tlgure*s  were*  give*n  to  isiiiit  on 
the*  pnigre*ss  in  piiblie'  he*alth  work.  Twenty 
live  ye*ars  ago  the*re  wen*  no  |iulilic  clinio 
laist  .ve*ar  43  clinie-s  were*  he*ld ;  7.:i»r2  |Hitieu> 
we*n*  tn*ate*el.  and  7.‘2iW  eithers  were*  exaiiiimd. 

The  e*xhibit  was  arraiige*el  by  11.  K.  .Vliihk 
assistant  farm  agent,  assiste*il  by  4  II  e*lii 
beiys  and  Mrs.  Eugenia  Van  I>andingbaiii.  Imai 
nge*iit. 
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To  Se< 


Community  Improvement 


The*  Iile'al  Home  Builders,  home  demow 
stratiein  clubwomen  of  Pawne*e*  County,  Kam 
maele*  ce*iiient  grave*  markers  and  pland 
them  nt  nil  unmarkeel  grave*s  in  the  Aft 
Valley  Ceme*tery.  The  women  nnel  their  htt- 
luinels  me*t  on  two  eliffereiit  dnys  at  the  hi» 
of  one  of  the*  i*lub  nie*mlH>rs  anel  made  41  le- 
te*reHl  markers  at  a  total  cost  of  4.'i  ceai* 
e*ae*h.  The  e*emetery  iKiard  flnniie*i*el  the  wort 
In  the  e*nrly  spring  the  group  met  again  aid 
plaeiHl  the*  markers  in  the  e*e*metery. 


ON  THE  CALENDAR 


Twenty-third  .Xnnual  Eastern  State's  K\i 
tiiin,  Springtield,  Mass..  Septemla'r  IT-S 

National  Dairy  Show,  San  Frane*ise*ei,  CaBL 
(K  tolier  21-30. 

Fifty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the  .\ss 
ciation  of  I.aind-Grant  Colleges  and  I'nivi' 
sltles.  XVashlngton.  1).  C.,  Novemlier  14-1' 

Convention  of  National  Grange,  Pe*oria,  H 
NiivemlM'r  20-23. 

Amerie-an  SiK-lety  of  Agronomy  and  the  Si 
Se  ienei*  SeK-iety  of  Amerie-a.  New  Driest 
La..  Novemlier  22-24. 

National  4-H  Club  Congress.  Chicago,  DL 
I>e<*emlier  2-0. 
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Publicity 

There  la  spirited  coniiietition  in  the  publioity 
of  the  16  home  demonstration  cinhs  of  Daviess 
Coonty.  Ky.  For  the  last  few  years  the  clubs 
have  coniiieted  in  a  piihlicity  contest.  Eacli 
dub  secretary  acts  as  publicity  chairman  for 
her  club,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  write  up  eacli 
activity  and  keep  a  scraplMKik  of  the  clippings 
to  prest'iit  at  the  annual  iiu‘eting  when  the 
news  items  are  measured  in  inches. 

Last  year  the  county  publicity  chairman 
gave  her  annual  puhlicity  report  in  a  most 
novel  manner.  It  was  given  in  the  form  of 
a  streamline  train,  drawn  large  enough  for 
the  audieiM-e  to  see  from  the  stage.  The  engine 
had  the  home  agent’s  phone  number  to  repre- 
aent  the  number  of  the  engine.  Each  club 
had  a  coach  in  the  train  with  the  year’s  num¬ 
ber  of  puhlicity  Inches  marked  on  It.  The  16 
dubs  had  a  total  of  Six’!  inches.  A  numiM'r 
of  the  clulis  lind  at  least  one  piece  of  publicity 
each  month.  The  last  coach  repre.sented  a 
special  car  with  all  puhlicity  pt^rtaining  to  the 
program  marked  with  the  total  number  of 
Inches  of  publicity  and  pictures  of  State  sfie- 
dalists.  leaders,  and  speakers  pasted  In  the 
windows. — Venire  Lovelady.  county  home 
iemonntrntioH  ogent,  Dni'icns  County,  Ky. 
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Any  success  ohtaiiH>d  in  lundscu|)e  exten¬ 
sion  work  in  the  last  12  years  Ims  resulted 
largely  from  the  use  of  illustrative  and 
demonst rational  material  through  the  use  of 
my  80-<iilled  ••built-up”  lectures  and  colored 
slides. 

I  have  made  three  different  ••built-up”  lec¬ 
tures  during  this  time.  They  are  made  on  a 
I  frame  4  liy  5  feet  in  size  which  can  be  folded 
up  to  make  a  carrying  case.  An  urea  by 
2^  f«*t  is  covered  with  a  stretched  cotton 
tlannel  iiuinted  to  represent  the  lawn  and  dis¬ 
tant  background,  and  a  green  imnd  of  stronger 
material  about  this  rt>senibles  a  frame.  The 
Ihiusc.  other  farm  hiiildings.  shrubs,  flowers, 
and  trees  are  iminted  on  separate  pieces  that 
can  b«‘  plac^Hl  on  the  background  in  their 
I  proper  iiluces  to  form  a  farm  home  before  and 
I  after  it  has  been  landscaped, 
i  This  makes  a  spectacular  lecture.  Intensely 
interesting,  and  provides  an  ideal  way  to  teach 
iny  subject  for.  as  the  Chinese  say,  “A  per¬ 
son  absorlis  7  times  as  much  by  the  eye  as 
by  the  ear.”  I  liave  given  at  least  156  lectures 
each  year  and  have  never  talked  to  a  group 
more  than  15  minute's  without  using  illus- 
irative  material. 

In  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  using 
colored  slides  to  illustrate  my  lectures,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  more  than  l.UOD  pictures  in  the 
last  2  years  with  my  camera,  from  which  I 
have  made  <556  slides.  These  slides  form 
the  basis  for  at  least  5  different  lectures.  I 
could  not  get  along  without  the  colored 
slides,  and  for  my  purpose  they  are  much 
better  than  motion  pictures. — O.  I.  Gregg, 
N  iandacopc  extention  ^yeciatiat,  Michigan. 


This  is  a  place  where  agents  are  invited 
to  express  their  ideas  and  opinions  about 
anything  which  seems  important  to  them. 
Those  things  which  please,  bother,  or 
help  one  agent  in  his  work  are  just  the 
things  which  prove  valuable  to  other 
agents.  Letters  should  be  kept  short — 
about  200  words. 


For  the  Welfare  of  the  People 

Hiiral  s<H-iology  in  practical  application  is 
freuuently  interpreted  so  broadly  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  all  functions  of  the  Extension  Servii-e, 
tlie  church,  the  school,  and  the  whole  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  well.  On  the  other  hand,  rural 
soidology  is  often  the  name  given  to  work  of 
only  suiierficial  nature  such  as  music  con¬ 
tests,  dramatic  tournaments,  and  other  social 
activities,  which  are  superficial  and  of  uncer¬ 
tain  value  when  promoted  as  activities  rela¬ 
tively  disa.ssoclated  from  their  real  slgnlticance 
in  the  lives  of  jieople. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  extension  workers, 
including  those  whose  subject  matter  is  group 
inunagement.  to  build  a  program  stimulating 
and  helpful  to  individuals  and  groups  fur 
themselves  and  also  for  the  general  welfare 
of  all.  The  newer  aim  is  not  music  for  the 
sake  of  a  State  contest,  but  music  for  what 
it  does  to  the  jieople  of  a  State  over  a  iieriod 
of  time,  during  which  they  develop  a  habitual 
indulgeiK'e  In  fine  music.  We  should  grow 
ulfalfa  not  for  a  State  quota  of  acres,  or,  for 
that  matter,  for  what  it  does  to  cows,  but  for 
what  it  does  for  the  living  standards  of  people 
whose  liwoines  are  a  little  better  because  of 
what  it  does  to  cows. 

Here,  also,  not  incomes  for  their  intrinsic 
value  but  incomes  for  what  they  enable  jieople 
to  have  of  health,  education,  and  leisure  when 
that  leisure  enriches  life  rather  than  confuses 
it. 

Thus  20  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  super¬ 
phosphate  in  the  gutter,  foundation  garments 
that  fit,  community  sings,  water  carnivals,  and 
community  c-<s)peratlon  of  many  kinds  have 
one  (?ommon  end — the  welfare  of  people. — 
P.  F.  Ayer,  extension  ayccialiat  in  rural  or¬ 
ganization  and  recreation,  \ctc  Hampahire. 


Defines  Land  Use  Planning 

To  better  meet  new  and  greatly  expanded 
problems,  much  intelligent  work  has  l)een 
dune  and  much  has  been  ai'complisbed  in  ex¬ 
tension-program  planning;  but.  unfortunately, 
too  often  we  have  l»een  dealing  oidy  with  a 
means  to  an  end  rather  than  an  (dtimate  end 
it.self.  The  next  and  vastly  more  important 
step  will  l»e  agricultural  or  land  u.s»'  planning, 
an  activity  which  presents  the  greatest  chal¬ 
lenge  and  with  it  the  greatest  opitortunity  to 
Ih‘  of  i>erinanent  g(HMl  to  agriculture  since 
the  inception  of  extension  work.  It  is  an 
activity  so  broad  in  its  concept,  so  inclu¬ 
sive  in  its  .scope,  that  to  specifically  define 
it  is  difllcult.  In  fact,  many  extension  work¬ 
ers  have  felt  that  an  inclusive  definition 
might  not  l)e  itossible,  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
start  may  we  not  attempt  a  definition  as 
follows?  Planning  for  an  economical  and 
permanent  land  uae  ia  the  proccaa  of  taking 
an  inventory  of  what  the  land,  human,  and 
natural  reaourcea  were,  now  are,  and  what 
they  will  or  ahould  he,  including  a  thorough 
analyaia  of  how  and  by  what  meana  they 
might  he  influenced  by  hunuin  activity. 

If  successful,  it  will  not  l»e  an  overhead 
activity  handed  down  from  Washington  or 
the  State  but  will  be  born.  If  not  conceived, 
out  in  the  county  and  in  the  rural  commun¬ 
ity.  It  will  l)e  understood,  planned,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  American  farmer  and  home¬ 
maker,  guided  and  aided  by  the  (jounty  ex¬ 
tension  agent  and  others  in  position  to  fur¬ 
nish  information  or  otherwise  help. — R.  E. 
Itodley,  county  agent  leader,  Montana. 
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XxERE  is  a  piiblication  designed 
to  give  community  and  coimty 
planning  committeemen  needed 
information  about  land  use  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  LAND  USE  PROGRAMS? 


WHY  DID  THE  CONGRESS  PROVIDE  FOR  THESE  PROGRAMS? 


HOW  ARE  THE  PROGRAMS  ADMINISTERED? 


HOW  DO  THE  AUTHORITIES  SUPPLEMENT  EACH  OTHER? 


HOW  DO  THE  NEW  PLANNING  PROCEDURES  HELP  TO  MAKE  NATIONAL 
PUBLIC  PROGRAMS  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS  MEET  ON  COMMON 
GROUNDS? 


The  Department  has  endeavored  to  answer  some  of  these  questions  in  Plan¬ 
ning  for  a  Permanent  Agricidture,  Miscellaneous  Pubhcation  351.  Supplies  of 
this  pubhcation  may  be  obtained  through  your  State  extension  director. 


